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Cornelius is right—Kaynee Shirts as well as Kaynee Blouses are 
made of durable fabrics, so they will stand the rough wear which 
healthy vigorous American boys impose on them. And talk 
about colors—say, you can rub ’em, tub ’em and let old Sol 
play on ’em again and again and they come up smiling. 
Another thing—we put real smart style as well as durability 
into Kaynee Shirts and Blouses. 
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Creepers, Rompers, Undertogs, Pajamettes, Covertogs, Wash Suits, Blouses and Shirts> 


The KAYNEE CO., Cleveland, O. 
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5:30. 

Dad’s home. 

And, of course, gets the important 
news first. 

The Paramount-Artcraft Motion Pic- 
ture Theatre Program for the week is 
here. 

No wonder wholesome, stick-together 
families welcome that little program. 

Paramount-Artcraft Motion Pictures 
are the whole family’s Playtime Sched- 
ule—five or six million families all over 


America. 


‘ERE IT IS 


Dad’s just a big boy himself—enjoys 
those seat-gripping, breath-catching pic- 
tures as much as the children. So does 
Mother. 

It’s a daily invitation to forget Center 
Street—and live joyous, carefree lives of 
adventure and romance—(fogether. 


Behind Paramount-Artcraft Motion  Pic- 
tures is the ideal of Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation—BETTER PICTURES! 

That’s why the programs of the better 
theatres are welcome everywhere. That’s why 
the better theatres send them out. 

That's why they go into the library table 
drawer where everybody can find them. 


wagon Se 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- Artcraft 
Pictures and the theatres that show them. 
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Stars’ Latest Productions 
Paramount 
John Barrymore in 
“HE Test or Honor” 
Billie Burke in 
“‘“Goop GRACIOUS ANNABEL LE”’ 
Marguerite Clark in “GIRLS” 
Ethel Clayton in 
“THE SPORTING CHANCE” 
Dorothy Gish in ‘‘NuGGrT NrLv’ 
Lila Lee in ‘‘Rosr of THE ar 
“Oh! You Women” A John 
Emerson-Anita Loos Production 
Vivian Martin tn ‘*LOUISIANA”’ 
Shirley Mason in 
oo Fig4 Fina CLose-Ur” 
Wallace Reid 4 
TEE Love BuRGLAR”’ 
Bryant Washburn itn 
‘A Very Goop Youna MAN” 
Thomas H. Ince-Paramount 
Enid Bennett in 
‘“*THE HAUNTED BEDROOM”’ 
Dorothy Dalton in 
— MEN’s WIVES”’ 
Charles Ray ¢ 
“Hay Fi OOT, Straw Foor’ 
Paramount-Artcraft Specials 
Maurice Tourneur’ s Production 
“SPORTING LIFE’”’ 
**False Faces”’ 
A Thomas H. Ince Production 
‘*The Firing Line’’ 
Starring Irene Castle 
“*The Woman Thou Gavest Me”’ 
Hugh Ford’s Production of 
Hall Caine’s Novel 
‘*The Career of Katherine Bush’’ 
Starring Catherine Calvert 
‘*Secret Service””’ 
Starring Robert Warwick 
Maurice Tourneur’'s Production 
‘““THE WHITE HEATHER” 
“The Dark Star.’’ A Cosmopolitan 
Production. ; 
Artcraft 
Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
“For ee se For Worsr”’ 
Douglas Fairbanks ¢ 
“The Knickerbocker Buckaroo”’ 
Elsie Ferguson in 
“THE AVAL i HE’ 
D. W. Griffith’ a Productio 
UB HEART “SUSIE” 
* 
bong Hart ¢ "WAGON TRACKS”’ 
ty Pickford in 
a ““CapTAIN KIDD, JR. 
Fred Stone in 
&> “JOHNNY GET Your G Gun” 
F eSupervision of Thomas H. Ince 
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**I’se in town, Honey!” 
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A Jim Dandy meal for a 
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outdoor fellows o 


men 


Camping or hiking, swimming or fishing, playing baseball or shooting a 
mud-turtles, you outdoor fellows just naturally want a breakfast that whe 
will stick to your ribs all day long. By: 

And that’s why, when mother at home or cook at camp sets out a of a 
heaping plateful of those rich, golden Aunt Jemima Pancakes, you = 
grin all over. trio 

Oh, man, but they’re good! You can hardly wait to spread on the dev 
butter and pour on the syrup, you’re so anxious to tackle them. And a 
say—when you've finished that feast, you’re just about ready to lick Rus 
your weight in-wildcats. § Pos 

Easy to make—you can do it yourself. Just shake out a little flour, i 
add water—the milk is mixed in the flour—and in a jiffy you are flip- Rus 
ping the big, luscious cakes off the griddle. Try it—but be sure you pro 
have Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour or, if you prefer, Aunt Jemima ~ 
Buckwheat Flour. thai 


war 


Copyright, 1919, Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 
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=ICOUTS, two boys worth 
g] reading about will greet 
you in the magazine this 
month. One is a real 
flesh-and-blood, _ honest- 
to-goodness regular fellow who saw more ad- 
ventures between two birthdays than most fellows do in 
a life time. He is Corporal Paul Iogolevitch, recently of 
the Russian army, also famous as a violinist and as a war 
worker here in America, where he spent months stirring the 
men in the shipyards to greater activity with his accounts of 
the big war. 





Paul Iogolevitch was a Jewish boy in Russia back in 1914 _ 


when the great war burst upon him. He was young and small 
for his age; moreover he was a musician; an artist instead of 
a fighter. But he was a boy, too, and the impending clash 
of arms stirred him to the highest pitch of enthusiasm just as 
you chaps were stirred back in 1917 when our old eagle started 
to scream her battle cry. Paul was so enthusiastically pa- 
triotic that he forgot about his music and his career and 
devoted himself to every patriotic service he could undertake 
just as American scouts did. 

But while the excitement was reaching its highest pitch in 
Russia, Paul heard slanderous remarks made about the sup- 
posed lack of patriotism of his people, the Hebrews. Paul, a 
regular firebrand, resented this, and just to prove that such 
remarks were slanderous he made every effort to get into the 
Russian army. He succeeded, only because his father was a 
prominent army surgeon; for certainly even hard-pressed 
Russia did not want a boy so young at the fighting front. 

Paul’s adventures during the war, during the big revolution 
that followed and during his trip to America just before the 
war closed will be told in serial form in Boys’ Lire, the first 
installment beginning this month. The story promises to be as 
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interesting as “The Fighting Mascot.” 
Don’t miss a single paragraph, fellows. 

The other boy whom you will meet 
a few pages on is Reddy Brant. What? 
You've met him before! Well, then, 
you are lucky. He's a regular fellow, too, isn’t he? Some 
bang-up, freckled-faced, loose-tooth kid. Right. But for the 
benefit of those who did not meet Reddy Brant last spring, it 
might be well to introduce him all over again. Reddy is not 
a real flesh-and-blood youngster. He’s a boy of fiction, but 
Mr. W. C. Tuttle has made him as real as Huck Finn or Tom 
Sawyer or Tom Brown or any of those other boys of fiction 
who have become so much our friends that we dislike to think 
of them as merely pen-and-ink beings. We like to fancy them 
alive. 

But Reddy Brant is unquestionably very much alive. Not 
as Reddy Brant, to be sure, but as Tom Smith or Jim Briggs, 
or some one else. There are Reddy Brants scattered all over 
the country; brave, fearless, honest fellows, with the courage 
to do the right thing regardless of consequences. Indeed, there 
are many of them. Some are hard pressed to obtain an educa- 
tion just as Reddy Brant was. Some of them are even put 
to it to obtain three meals a day. But they come through, and 
come through smiling. They prove they have the right stuff 
in them, and by this they tell plainer than words that they are 
the chaps who one day will be the big men of the country. 

Yes, indeed, boys of this very type have become big men in 
this fine republic of ours. Lincoln was one, Boone was another; 
se was Crockett and—but, shucks! what’s the use of telling off 
their names. Theré are so many of them that they crowd our 
histories. The imporfant part of it all is that they began by 
being regular boys, honest, clean in mind and body and full 
of the courage that helped them to do the big things later on. 





The River 


It’s the glory of the morning, 
It’s the coming of the dawn, 

And the sun rising red o'er the hilltops, 
When the mist from the river is gone. 


It's the laughing rush of water, 
It's the thrushes’ morning song, 

And the splash of the bass when he's feeding, 
The rocky banks along. 


It’s the far-off blue of the mountains, 
It’s the green of the nearer hills, 
And the deep blue-green of the river, 
The woodsman’s heart that thrills. 


It’s the wonderful glow of the firelight, 
It's the call of the whip-poor-will, 

And the quiet hush at the midnight hour, 
When all the world is still. 


It’s the moon rising over the treetops, 
It's the lullaby of the pines, 

And the wonderful song of the river 
Where the white spray leaps and shines. 


So, pal, is it any wonder, 
When we live dull city lives, 

That we sit by the fireside and dream and think 
Or that River of Paradise. 


JOHN T. COLLINS 
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(Decoration by Enos B. Comstock.) 
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Before 1 left the colonel shook my hand 


CHAPTER I 
Wuo Sam SLAackKer? 


HEN the great war broke out, the idea that I might 

play an active part in it never occurred to me. I 

was only a boy. Secondly, I had a watchful father 

and a doting mother. Thirdly, and perhaps principal- 
ly, I had a career. 

Somebody had discovered when I was about four years old 
that I had some musical talent. From that time everything I 
had done had been based upon the one thought that one day I 
was to be a great violinist, 

Thus, when I was eight years old, in order that I might 
enter the Imperial Conservatoire at Petrograd, my family had 
moved all the way—a distance of nearly 6,000 miles—from 
Harbin, Manchuria, where we had been living since the Russo- 
Japanese war when my father, who was a doctor in the Russian 
Army, was stationed in that vicinity. 

The Russian mobilization began July 31, 1914. Shortly after 
that my father left for the front, having been given a commis- 
sion as Major in the Medical Corps of the 25th Tverskaia 
Drudgina, an infantry regiment stationed near Warsaw. 

The newspapers began to publish accusations against the 
Jews saying that they were slackers and were refusing to fight 
for Russia. 

I knew, of course, that Russia had treated our people shame- 
fully in the past—although, because of my father’s education 
and professional position our own family had always enjoyed 
privileges which were denied others of our race—but surely this 
was no time to throw our grievances in Russia’s face. Refusing 
to fight for Russia! 

As for myself, I loved Russia with all the patriotic ardor that 
a boy can feel for his country. I had seen much more of it 
than the average Russian boy—more of it than the average 
American boy sees of the United States, and Russia is nearly 
three times as big. I had lived in Central Siberia—at Verchne 
Udinsk, on Lake Baikal, where I was born; in the Far East, 
at Harbin, Manchuria; and in the capital city of Petrograd. 
Besides that, however, there was hardly a section of the coun- 
try—north, south, east or west—that I had not visited in 
connection with my concert work. I started to play at con- 
certs when I was nine, had been on a concert tour all through 
Russia and Siberia before I was eleven and at twelve I had 
played in all the capitals of Europe. 

The more I had seen of other countries and peoples, the more 
I had come to love my own. I loved Russia’s mighty rivers, 
her endless forests, her fertile plains, her teeming mines, her 


By Corporal Paul logolevitch 
and Godfrey Lehbar 
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abounding orchards, her gushing oil-fields and ‘ther lofty moun- 
tains and I loved the Russian people, whose hearts are as big 
as their country and whose minds are as simple and as guileless 
as their winter snows. f 

One day I passed a sborni punzt—a mobilization center. 
There was quite a crowd of men and women gathered outside, 
and in the center of one little group was a Russian cavalryman 
in full uniform. ie 

He was a big blonde intelligent-looking fellow, and, while 
only a private, he was not of the usual moujik, or peasant, 
type. 

“Lucky for Russia she doesn’t depend upon the Jews to 
defend her!” he was saying as I approached. “TI can tell you 
the Huns would be in Petrograd by this time, if we had to 
depend on those slackers!” 

“You're right, soldier, you’re quite right!” agreed a big 
hulking fellow in civilian clothes. 

This incident only served to emphasize what the newspapers 
were printing. It might not be true that the Jews were shirk- 
ing their duty, but, at any rate, everybody seemed to think it 
was, and that was bad enough. 

When the Conservatoire opened I went to report. / 


UT I soon saw that my musical career, for the present at 

any rate, was over. It was useless for me to attempt to 
continue my work when other things, which now seemed to me 
of far greater importance, were uppermost in my mind. There 
was only one thing for me to do, and I knew what it was. 

One night, when my brother Boris who is two years older 
than I, and I were getting ready for bed, I said: 

“ Why don’t you enlist, Boris?” 

“ Me enlist?” he repeated. ‘ Me? 
you know it, only I’m too young.” 

“ Of course, if you tell them how old you are, they won’t take 
you, but you don’t have to tell them all you know. Boris, I’m 
going to try it myself!” 

“You, Paul!” he answered, satirically, “why, you must be 
crazy, After all the time you’ve devoted to your musical educa- 
tion and everything, you’re going to give it all up? You a 
soldier! Why, Paul, if they put you on sentry-go, they’d have 
to send someone with you to hold your hand—you’re even 
afraid to sleep alone, and you know it!” 

The latter charge was so near the truth that I had no answer 
to make and I got into bed without another word. Ever since 
I had been an infant, I had been afraid to sleep alone. In the 
days that were to come, during many a long and lonely vigil 
in the darkest of Russian nights, with German snipers all 
around me, I .sometimes recalled this conservation with Boris 
—but that’s getting ahead of my story. 

The next morning I told my mother I wanted to get into the 
fight for Russia, but she would not give my plea a moment’s 
consideration. I was entirely too young, it wasn’t necessary, 
Russia didn’t need boys, and last but not least—my career! 

I argued and coaxed and fumed with no result. 

I did not know exactly how to interpret this and my doubts 
that if she didn’t help me to get into the army somehow I 
should do something desperate. She must have seen I was in 
earnest for she wired my father, and, much to my surprise, she 
got the following answer: 


I would in a minute and 


“Bring Paul to me at once. We'll give him a taste of war 
and see how he likes it.” 
Dr. Michael Togolevitch, 
Major. 
I didn’t know exactly how to interpret this and my doubts 
were materially increased when, on the day of our departure, 
my mother insisted that I take my violin with me. 
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“What's the idea?” I protested. “Am I going to war or 
is it a concert tour?” 

I was so glad to be on my way to Warsaw, however, that I 
did not press my objections, and so I went to war with my 
mother in one hand and my violin in the other. 

When we got to Warsaw my’ father disclosed that he had 
obtained permission from the Commander-in-Chief of the Rus- 
sian Army for me to wear the uniform of a Russian soldier and 
to act as mounted messenger under his protection! 

My joy knew no bounds and the three days that followed 
which were spent in sight-seeing in Warsaw were all too long. 
They came to an end at last and my mother returned to 
Petrograd while my father and I went on to camp. On the 
way, my father explained that the only reason he had asked 
me to bring my violin was that I might provide amusement for 
his fellow-officers, in whose company I was to spend much time. 

I had to have a uniform made specially forme as the regular 
army clothing issued at camp was miles too big. I was glad 
of it when I saw the outfit my father had ordered. It made 
my eyes swim. 

There was a green coat, riding-breeches—with leather on the 
insides of the legs, high leather boots lined with fur, a white 
Persian lamb fur hat and a Sam Browne belt from which hung 
a Lady Browning revolver and a small sword! Besides this, 
I was provided with a carbine or short cavalry rifle of the 
regulation type. 


CHAPTER II 
First Bioop 


HE camp of the 25th Tverskaia Drudgina, to which I was 

attached as mounted messenger, was about five miles 
from Warsaw. It was a regiment of infantry reserves from 
the town of Tver—“ Drudgina” meaning regiment and 
“ Tverskaia” “of Tver.” 

During the first week I was given very little to do—in 
fact, the officers refused to take me seriously but finally I 
received important assignments, the officers beginning to 
send me on errands of a military character as soon as I 
learned my way about. 

This continued for about two months and then our regi- 
ment and the hospital force were ordered to the front lines. I 
was detailed as personal messenger to Col. Yannaw, the com- 
mander of the regiment, and rode right behind him at the head 
of our entire regiment. The hospital unit, with which my 
father was connected, brought up the rear, 

If anyone had heard us singing as we swung along the snow- 
bound roads he would never have guessed how light-hearted 
we really felt because the songs the Russian soldiers sing have 
the most mournful airs imaginable and the words are seldom 
more than childish nonsense. 

What, for instance, could be more ridiculous than such lines 
as these: 

Three hamlets, two villages, 

Eight girls, I only, 

Where the girls go, there go I, 

Girls in the woods, I go with them, 

Girls out of the woods, I go with them, 

We converse. 
and yet there was no military song which was heard more fre- 
quently wherever Russian soldiers congregated. 

But there is another song, which we never grew tired of sing- 
ing, and which has more, perhaps, to commend it. It is “ Stenka 
Reizin.” It tells the story of Stenka Reizin, the Russian Robin 
Hood, a Don Cossack brigand of days gone by who had robbed 
the rich to feed the poor and whose memory, for that reason, 
had ever since been cherished by the down-trodden moujiks. 

As the song goes, Stenka went on a marauding exploit 
down the river Volga and among the loot he brought back with 
him was a beautiful Persian princess. His prize aroused more 
jealousy than enthusiasm among his savage followers. 

Black looks and ugly mutterings greeted Stenka’s command: 

Why are you devils so downhearted? 
Dance, thou joker, Filka, dance! 
Come, now, brothers, sing your loudest 
To her beauty, sing and prance! 
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There was no response. The 
Don Cossack leader was dis- yw WA 
mayed and decided that his ., Ni 
revelry had gone far enough. 
To retain the loyalty of his 
followers he resolved to sacri- St, 
fice his prize, and so he threw Ve 
his Persian beauty into the 
river ! 3 
Volga, Volga, native mother, 
Volga, Volga, Russian river, 
Swallow now this living present 
From a liberal Cossack giver! 

And so we marched along, -. 
singing, until we came to \a 
Ulinec, where we remained 
over a month. 

Ge1man aeroplanes flew 
over us almost daily and pis 
that gave me a chance to 1 @, 
practice pistol and } /' 
carbine shooting, 
although in most 
cases the Hun / 
machines J 
were far be- -_4 
yond the “'7 
range of my “ Y, 
weapons. i 

































Then came word that the Germans were making a second 
big drive on Warsaw, and our medical unit was ordered to the 
front lines, 

My father asked the colonel to transfer me to the medical 
unit as his bodyguard and guide, which request was granted. 


E went in a motor car to Blonie; from there’ our plan 

was to make Sochaczef, on the Bzura River. We had 
not gone far, however, when we encountered increasing numbers 
of retiring Russian soldiers and transports. The roads became 
so congested that we could make little headway. Suddenly Ger- 
man shrapnel began to burst above us, and we realized that the 
enemy was nearer than we had imagined. A big grenade struck 
fifty yards from our car, and the thin black column of smoke 
that rose from the ground looked like a geyser. 

“T thought our troops were still in possession of Sochaczef,” 
our chauffeur declared to one of the soldiers who was passing 
our car. “ That’s eighteen miles from here, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “but we were told to evacuate it, 
and if you don’t turn back you’ll pretty quick find out why!” 

According to another soldier we hailed, our troops were still 
in possession of Sochaczef, and he was at a loss to account for 
the shrapnel and the retreating soldiers. 

We decided to proceed until we could get an intelligent idea 
of the exact situation, but we had gone only about five miles 
more when the fire became so intense that we instructed the 
chauffeur to turn back without further delay. In trying to 
turn the car he got stuck in the ditch, and, while he was strug- 
gling with his steering-wheel, a snell burst right above us and 
showered us with pieces of steel. 
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I saw his horse rear high in air 


I turned quickly to see whether my father had been hit, and 
then I saw one of the physicians who had been sitting in the 
back of the car throw up his hands and fall forward, his head 
covered with blood. The physician next to him was also 
wounded, his right arm having been almost severed at the elbow 
by a piece of flying shell. My father was apparently untouched, 
but suffered from shock. 

As for myself, I was untouched, I thought. My left hand 
was clutched in the hand of the chauffeur, who had grasped it 
with his wheel, and his grip was so tight that my wrist was 
bleeding, Then I became aware of a sharp pain in my shoulder, 
and, tearing open my coat to examine it, a piece of shrapnel 
which had penetrated the flesh just above the collar-bone fell 
to the floor of the car. It was not a very deep wound, but was 
bleeding freely. I closed my coat quickly, as I did not want 
to alarm my father. 

My father and the chauffeur seemed to be stunned. I shouted 
at them, and, the German shelling abating for a moment, I 
finally made myself heard and brought them to. We decided 
to abandon the car, and, summoning help, lifted out the 
wounded doctors and carried them to a Red Cross ambulance 
which was trying to worm its way through the retiring soldiers. 

Then I suggested that my father, the chauffeur and I try to 
make our way through the woods and thereby get more quickly 
out of range of the German shells, which were again beginning 
to burst all around us. 


OR five miles we continued through the woods in the direc- 
tion of Warsaw. All the time I was trying to conceal my 
wound from my father. The blood had oozed through my coat 
and was freezing on me; and when my father finally noticed it I 
said it came from the wounded doctors. 
Suddenly T heard rifle shots, and almost simultaneously two 
Russian cavalrymen darted by and told us to hide quickly. 
“There’s a German cavalry patrol not a mile behind us 
they shouted. 
Before we could make up our minds what to do the Germans 
were upon us. 


1” 
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In my hand was my father’s revolver. The leading German 
was not twenty feet from us, and had raised his saber, when 
bang! bang! I had fired two shots in quick succession. I saw 
the horse rear high in the air, and. then the Hun threw up his 
hands convulsively. ‘The next moment his body ‘was hanging 
lifeless from the saddle. 

Almost simultaneously ‘the chauffeur started blazing away, 
and the second and third men fell. I fired the remaining shots 
in my gun, but I don’t know what at—the German patrol was 
gone! All that was left was a prancing horse, striving fran- 
tically to free itself from the reins, which had become entangled 
around its legs and were still held in the death grip of its 
former rider. 

Finally we got on to the main road again, and the soldiers 
we met informed us that the German drive had been definitely 
stopped. 

When we got back to Ulinec I had one of the men fix up my 
shoulder, but in the morning it had swollen so much that my 
shirt wouldn’t close and I could conceal my wound no longer. 
My father was summoned and examined it, and then he painted 
it all around with iodine. I bit my lips, determined not to 
utter a whimper. 

I was sent to the hospital for a week, and then I received 
the unwelcome tidings that I was to be sent home! There was 
no use rebelling this time. My father pointed out that he him- 
self had been put temporarily on the reserve list on account of 
ine shell shock he had sustained, and, as the order under which 
T nac been admitted into the army provided specifically that 
I couia serve only with my father, there was nothing more to 
be done. Before I left the colonel shook my hand and told me 
that he was presenting my name for a decoration for bravery 
and self-control. 

And I received a paper stating that I had been promoted 
to the rank of corporal and that I was honorably discharged 
from the army on account of my wound. 

This was the beginning of February, 1915, I had been in 
the army less than six months. 

As we traveled back to Petrograd I wondered whether the 
sacrifice I had made in giving up my musical career had really 
been worth while. What had I accomplished for Russia? How 
had my humble participation in the war helped in even the 
slightest degree to remove the slurs which had been cast at 
Jewish patriotism? 

A copy of a Petrograd newspaper which the newsboys 
brought into the train at Vilna gave me the answer. 

There, on the front page, was my picture, and above it glar- 
ing headlines declared: ee 

“RUSSIA’S YOUNGEST HERO A JEW!” 


CHAPTER III 
A Leap 1n THE Dark 


ITHIN a week or two I received througn the Provost- 

Marshal in Petrograd a medal which had been awarded 
me by the Empress of Russia. It hung on a ribbon of orange 
and black, the colors of the order of St. George, and it bore 
the inscription: “ For bravery.” 

Following my father’s advice, although it was much against 
my personal inclination, I discarded my uniform, donned civil- 
ian clothes and went back to the Conservatoire. My civil life 
lasted, however, only a few weeks. 

In April came word that the Russian forces were suffering 
reverses. After our tremendous successes in Galicia, our cap- 
ture of the fortress of Premzymsl, our victorious campaign in 
the Carpathians and our second invasion of East Prussia, the 
Hun lines had stiffened, superior leadership and strategy had 
outgeneraled us, and now the Huns were sweeping our armies 
before them as easily as we had dispersed theirs. 

Again the newspapers began to belittle the part the Jews 
were playing in the war. Indeed, some of them went so far as 
to say that the reverses our armies were suffering were due to 
the treachery of Jews in the ranks, who were betraying their 
comrades. 

It did not take me very long this time to make up my mind 
where my duty lay. My mother knew what was in my mind, 
but she would do nothing to help me get into the army again, 
and so I decided to try it on my own account. My former 

(Continued on page 32) 











™ AM BELLOWS sat on the porch of the ranch house of 

the XL, and contemplated the man sprawling against 

the back of the top step. The milk of human kindness 

had long since dried up in Sam’s soul, and left only a 

flinty, hard-faced person, with the eyes of a bird of prey and 
the deep-lined face of a miser. 

Gold was Sam Bellows’ god, and his soul even revolted at 
the paying of forty good dollars per month to each of his 
four cowboys, who cordially detested him. 

“ Ain’t again’ th’ law to be a nester,” drawled the man, 
musingly, as he raked his spur rowels slowly against the 
warped board of the steps. 

“ Law!” Sam Bellows snapped his bony fingers, impatiently, 
“D’ye think I sent for you to get an opinion on law? I’m 
offering you pay to do a job for me. Sabe? I hired you 
"cause you got a rep.” 

The other nodded. His features showed that he might have 
more than a few drops of Indian blood. His eyes were mere 
slits above high cheek bones: his nose had been broken and 
failed to grow straight, and his teeth were prominent, like 
those of a squirrel. He wore the tall crowned sombrero of the 
Southwest, a beaded vest, well worn chaps, and the double 
belt and guns proclaimed him what he was—a two-gun man. 

“Try running him off yourself?” he asked, with a faint 
smile. 

“Naw! I ain’t got a danged puncher what will work for 
my interests. I was told that Pete Ort was a reliable man, 
but I didn’t know I was going to hire a lawyer or buy myself 
an argument. Can you or can’t you do this?” 

“Yeah,” Pete Ort stretched his long legs, and squinted off 
across the hills, “ Yeah, I reckon so. Man, woman and kid, 
eh? Man’s a lunger. How long they been there?” 

“Month. Took the old Mason place and built it up a little.” 
Bellows leaned forward and emphasized his words with a 
wagging forefinger: “I want that spring! No danged nester 
can come along and take that water. Sabe? I don’t care 
what you do, Ort. If you get into trouble I’ve got money to 
get you out, but you can figure it to play safe—can’t you?” 

“Yeah,” nodded Ort, getting to his feet, “ Don’t you worry 
none. You and your money don’t mean nothing to me if I 
get in jail. Sabe? When I rent me and my guns to a man 
like you, Bellows, I do the job, grab the pay and drift. Any 
man what is so yaller that he has to hire a killer ain’t going 
to mean nothing to the killer if the law hops onto him. So- 
long.” , 

Sam Bellows sighed with complete satisfaction, and watched 
the cowboy swing onto his horse, and ride slowly away. 





EDDY BRANT was lookng for a job. He had pre- 
vailed upon Piegan Waugh, sheriff of Lemhi, to let him 
get a job and Piegan had grudgingly agreed. Furthermore 
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he had made Reddy a present of a pinto 
horse, a war-sack and a pair of good 
blankets. Then he told Reddy he hoped he’d never 
get a job, and would have to come back to Lemhi to 
keep the sheriff’s office from going to the dogs. 

Piegan had also told the boy not to go to the XL 
ranch, because that was the last place for a puncher 
to get a job. Reddy had wondered why that should 
be, and when Reddy Brant, freckled, fiery and fifteen, 
started to wonder, he usually found out. 

“ He’s mak’ one good bunkie for buckaroo,” was the state- 
ment of Miguel Herrera, Waugh’s Mexican deputy, as Reddy 
rode away on his painted pony. 

As he approached the ranch house in search of Sam Bellows 
he saw Pete Ort departing. 

Reddy had heard of Pete Ort. From adjoining counties had 
come murmurings of his doings, always a shade within the law, 
and known to be a man whose guns were for sale. 

“Hey! What you want?” 

Reddy turned and grinned at Bellows. 

* Job.” 

“Job, eh? What doing 

“Chasing cows,” grinned Reddy. ‘“ Need a hand?” 

Bellows seemed to consider the question, and then: “ Pretty 
young for a cow hand, kid. How much you want a month?” 

“You pay according to age?” asked Reddy, soberly. 

“Huh! Give you fifteen a month—if you make good.” 

“Gosh!” grunted Reddy. “If I make good, eh? What do 
you call making good? Do I have to carry a running-iron or do 
hair branding?” Reddy shook his head. “ Reckon I don’t 
qualify. I don’t even know the direction of the border.” 


9%” 


ELLOWS'’ face grew apoplectic at the references to cattle 
stealing, and he started for the woodpile. 

“Say, young feller, where did you come from?” he blurted. 
“Who sent you here?” 

“ Nobody.” Reddy showed no sign of fear at Bellows’ tone. 
“ Piegan Waugh told me not to come. Reckon he was right.” 

“Piegan Waugh, eh? Told you not to come, did he? What 
else did he tell you?” 

“Told me you was stingy,” grinned Reddy. “Said I’d have 
to work for nothing if you hired me.” 

Bellows’ face went purple at this frank admission. 

“Piegan Waugh a friend of yours?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“ Bunkie,” stated Reddy, proudly. 

Bellows dug his hands deep into his pockets, and rocked on 
his heels, while a forced note of friendliness crept into his voice. 

“T need another hand, kid. Piegan Waugh don’t know it all. 
Take your war-sack to the bunk-house, and put your horse in 
the corral. You'll get forty a month, if I have to fire a man 
to put you on.” 

Reddy turned his pinto into the corral. 

“No,” he muttered, “ Piegan Waugh don’t know it all—but 
he knows a lot. That old pelican has got something up his 
sleeve. Me and Pete Ort, two-gun man, hired on the same 
day. I reckon it’s up to me to watch him and the boss at the 
same time, and if Reddy Brant don’t look out he'll get cross- 
eyed on his job.” 


HE boy lay in the tall grass at the top of the little valley, 
and watched Pete Ort leave the nester’s cabin and ride 
away. Then he mounted, and rode down to the nester’s cabin. 
A little tow-headed girl, about seven years of age, watched 
him, wide-eyed from the doorway, and a pale, slender woman 
peered out at him as he took off a battered sombrero and 
grinned. Reddy’s grin was irresistible. 
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“What did he want, ma’am?” asked Reddy, pointing in the 
direction taken by Ort. 

“Why, he—he ordered us to move.” She replied, list- 
lessly. ‘He said that we had to get out right away or—or 
suffer the consequences.” 

“Yeah,” nodded Reddy. “ He’d say that, ma’am. Where’s 
your man?” 

“He went to Lemhi after groceries. 
to ride, but he said he’d—be all right.” 

“Sure! He'll be all right,’ consoled Reddy. “Don’t you 
worry about that. Mind telling me your troubles, ma’am? I’m 
a good listener.” 

And then, wondering why she did so, Mrs. Woodson told 
Reddy the tale of the family troubles. The ups and downs, 
and the coming West for health: the taking up of the old Mason 
place, and the unequal fight for the right to live. Five cows, 
two calves, a pair of horses and a wagon, a few chickens and 
scanty household necessities constituted their worldly wealth. 

The brand, an X on the right hip, was not their own by reg- 
ister, but belonged in another state, and was on all the stock. 

Reddy shot in a question now and then, and finally sat down 
to play with the little girl. 

“Said that Bellows sent him to order you away, did he?” 
grunted the boy. 

“ How old are you, Reddy?” asked the woman, and Reddy 
wrinkled his nose, thoughtfully. 

“Well ’um, I reckon I’m plumb ancient. Piegan Waugh 
says—ma’am, did you know that when a feller is dead 
his soul comes back later on and hives up in somebody 
else’s carcass? Fact. Piegan Waugh says so, and he knows 
—mostly everything. Piegan says that Solomon’s soul made 
a bulls-eye on me. Know who Solomon was? He was 
dead when these hills around here was holes in the ground. 

“ Well, I reckon I better drift, folks. Tell your man to cache 


He was hardly able 
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his gun, and to not have any words with Pete Ort. Sabe? 
Keep cool and don’t give that bad man any excuse. I reckon 
it will all work out right. Piegan says that the things you 
worry the most about never happen. So-long, folks.” 

Reddy had nothing in common with Bellows’ cowboys. Only 
two of them had been at the ranch since Reddy had hired 
out, and they had ridden away the next morning, after trying 
to make Reddy angry with remarks about his hair and 
freckles. Bellows had been civil to Reddy, but had never put 
him to any task. 


HAT night after dark Reddy decided to try and find out 
more about Bellows’ plans regarding the nesters. Ort’s 

horse was in the corral, so Reddy removed his boots, and 
sneaked up to the open window of the ranch house. 

Bellows and Ort were humped over a table between them, 
on which stood a partly emptied bottle and some glasses. 

“That would work fine,” he heard Bellows say. “ Wish I 
had some way to mix that red headed kid into it, Ort. Piegan 
Waugh’s crazy about the little spitfire, and I hate that straight- 
laced sheriff like a cow man hates sheep. I hired that blasted 
kid when I’d a lot rather wrung his neck, just thinking we 
might—well, you might figure something.” : 

Ort grunted. “Why not work him inta the scheme. We'll 
grab a few Five Dot calves over on Wheeler Creek, and corral 
’em. Run an iron across the dots and make it an X. Sabe? 
Make it poor enough so the dots will show. Then you come 
home, and send the kid down there after something. He’ll foller 
the trail. Ill use a rifle. Then me and you will.ride over to 
the Five Dot, and tell ’em we heard a shot and seen a man ride 
away from the corral, after which we discovers the calves. See 
the idea? We'll accidentally run across the kid, and decide 
he got smoked up for discovering the brander.” 

Reddy did not hear the reply, for he was going away on tip 

(Continued on page 47) 




















“ Don’t turn your head, Ort,’ he ordered meaningly, 











SHOULD not like to create in 
the mind of anyone a spirit of 
unrest, nor influence him to find 
duty irksome and the necessary 


confinement of school or shop _irri- 
tating. We cannot be in quest of 
pleasure always, even though 
that pleasure be innocent 
and profitable. In fact, I 
believe that the keenest joy 
in the open comes to him 
who goes out under 
the blue sky with a 
sense of duty done, of 
tasks completed, of 
well-earned emanci- 
pation from toil. 
There is a Chinese 
proverb to this effect: 
“When you have 
found a day to be idie, 
be idle for a day;” 
and so I say, when the 
proper time for relax- 
ation and recreation 
comes, there is no better way of 
spending it than in the woods and 
fields and mountains, whether the 
object be study, exercise or sport. 
I advise modest beginnings—a 
sort of preparatory course of 
small trips. You might even be- 
gin in your back yard, or garden, 
or orchard: for it is possible there 
may be things of interest there 
which you have overlooked. The 
value of foreign travel depends 
a good deal on how much one 
knows before he starts, and in like 
manner the acquisition of accur- 
ate knowledge concerning the out- 
of-door life near to home adds to 
the wider study of it elsewhere. 


O you long to enter the big, somber mysterious for- 
ests of the West? Then learn to know and name the 
trees in the vicinity where you live: to distinguish the hemlock 
from the spruce, the balsam from the tamarack, the white 
pine from the yellow pine: to recognize the palm-like foliage 
of the butternut and black walnut, the straight, clean trunk 
of the ash, the ragged integument of the shag-bark hickory, 
the pendulous boughs of the elm and willow, and the graceful 
instep of the silver beech. Knowing all these as intimate 
woodland acquaintance, and being familiar not only with their 
external characteristics, but also with their internal qualities 
and values, the sight of a new tree in the forest, the palmetto of 
the south, the gray birch of the north, or the lodge pole pine of 
the west, will mean much more to you than it otherwise would. 
There are probably more than one hundred wild songsters 
that nest within walking distance of your home. Study them, 
learn to call them by name, to recognize their songs and nests 
and eggs: and when you have done this, you will extract a 
ten-fold greater enjoyment when the song of the mocking bird 
first falls upon your ear or your eye catches its first sight 
of the snowy owl, or the golden eagle. 

It is the same with flowers and the insects, and the geolog- 
ical formation of the immediate locality in which you live. The 
boy who knows thoroughly the physical geography, the animal, 
vegetable and bird life of a New York or a New England 
farm, is ready for a post graduate course in Florida, Canada, 
or Montana. Therefore, begin at the beginning, and, with 
microscope, field-glass, camera, or with only your own sharp 
eyes, start on your little journeys. 


By Arthur F. Rice 


Secretary of the Camp Fire Club of America 


Decoration by Harold Wettersten 
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E all seem to have been born 
with an hereditary longing to 
get back at times to a wild and prim- 
itive state. There comes a period in 
the life of every healthy boy when 
he wants to live in a cave and sub- 
sist on what he can catch or 
kill or dig out of the ground, 
to “play Indian” and to talk 
in some _half-coherent 
jargon. He feels a 
prompting to become 
savage and run wild: 
just as the grouse 
hatched under a domes- 
tic hen is always ready 
to fly away to the 
woods and be free: just 
as bees will sometimes 
swarm and leave the 
hive to seek a home in 
some forest maple or 
basswood, _ forgetting 
that they were ever tame bees. 
And when the boy becomes a 
man, this old craving is apt 
to follow and seize him. Per- 
haps there is something far- 
reaching and significant in this 
general tendency to get back 
to first principles once in a 
while. I am inclined to believe 
that it is a remnant of the old 
instinct of self-preservation, 
dating back to prehistoric 
times when gnen had to hunt 
and fish to sustain their lives 
and live in such rude shelters 
as caves and huts. 

T have been greatly interested 
in discovering this same trace 
of wildness in domestic animals 
that have lost the keen instinct 
of their wild predecessors, but still possess a trace of it, in 
spite of centuries of repression. The little dog that runs 
snapping at the heels of the cow seems to inspire that compar- 
atively huge animal with a panic: why? The cow could kick 
the dog’s brains out, or toss him over the fence with her horns. 
Is it not because of an hereditary dread brought down through 
long generations from the time when all horned cattle were the 
prey of coursing wolves, from which the cur’s ancestry could be 
readily traced? There is little of the deer or the wolf left in 
these animals, but the old instinct of flight and pursuit has 
never been fully eradicated. The same dog, having more food 
than he can eat, still furtively buries his bone: sometimes he 
digs it up again, but more frequently he doesn’t, and this 
habit is probably a trace of the old precaution which prompted 
his wild progenitor to secrete a part of the spoils of the 
chase against the time of need. Have you ever noticed that 
a dog often turns around several times before lying down? 
his wolfish ancestor did this for a better reason when he was 
making his bed in the leaves of the forest. : 


OSSIBLY you may have observed that, on certain 

windy November days, some strange excitement sudden- 
ly seizes the domestic fowls: they squawk and hop and run 
about, extending their wings as if about to fly. What does 
this grotesque exhibition mean, and what prompts this lame 
and impotent attempt to do something out of the ordinary? 
Simply the fact, I am convinced, that certain wild fowl a 
thousand years ago used to migrate about this time of the 
year, and their degenerate descendants are suddenly touched 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Jim Morse, 


Billi was with the skipper at the wheel 


APTAIN BURR’S face was grave as he watched the 
barometers in the cabin of the Manuwai. The mercury 
was going through the performance known to navi- 
gators as “ pumping,” with fluctuations back and forth 

of a twentieth of a degree. 

Jim watched him, thinking that even human senses were 
capable of noting the unusual conditions of the air. It was 
warm, muggy, heavy and without motion. The sea reflected 
the general mood of the weather. The waves moved sluggishly 
with dulled crests, seeming to crawl rather than, as usual, to be 
instinct with life, It was the color of overused dishwater, only 
more greasy, so that Jim almost expected it to leave a line of 
scum along the schooner’s run. 

They floated in a dead calm under a sky that had a brassy 
tinge and was largely depleted of visibility, furnishing a grey 
twilight that, although it was close to noon, made a lamp in the 
cabin both cheerful and necessary. The dome of the heavens 
appeared to have lowered. To Jim’s quick imagination it sug- 
gested the concave side of a vast bowl of metal with one bossy 
spot slightly burnished where the sun struggled to assert it- 
self. Breathing was laborious work, the lungs seemed incapable 
of getting enough oxygen to drive the body’s engines. The 
whole atmosphere made for inertia, for mental depression. 
The kanakas showed this most plainly, gathered in a mute 
group, save for Billi at the useless wheel, their eyes rolling 
uneasily to sea and sky, convinced that the gods were angry 
and that catastrophe was imminent. 

Even the Admiral was resentful, alternately moping or 
fiercely plucking at an aggravating feather, perhaps wishing, 
in his parrot’s mind, that he had been born without plumage 
or could dispense with it on occasion, like a cloak. 

“A Joshua Humdinger of a gale brewin’, Jim,” said the 
skipper. “It’s goin’ to blow hard enough before sundown to 
skin a flyin’-fish a hundred miles an’ better. I ain’t worryin’ 
so much about us. We've got plenty of searoom and the Manu- 
wai has outfit some hard blows before this. She’s built right, 
is our schooner, I attended to that. Went up to ’Frisco myself 
to Butler’s yard and picked every oak knee and rib that went 
in her, before I sailed her down to Tahiti. She ain’t spoon- 
bowed or overhung at the stern but she’s stanch, We'll hang to 
it with a sea-anchor long’s we can and then we'll jest natcheral- 
ly scud before it.” 

“How long before it breaks, Captain?” asked.Jim. “ And 
you said you weren’t worrying so much about us. But you are 
worrying about something. What is it?” 

“Thet’s two questions to once, Jim. As for the first, they’s 
no tellin’. We'll git one warnin’. Thet’ll be the advance scout 
of the storm, coming from any which quarter. Wind—mebbe 
rain. Then nothin’—practically a vacuum. Then a blow thet 
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would have made the whale sea-sick, let alone Jonah. We'll go 
on deck and git ready. Stripdown and rig the sea-anchor. 
Question the second’s easy answered. Who’s a sailor always 
sorry for in a storm? Why the folks ashore, with no place to 
run before the wind,” 


J IM, as he followed the skipper on deck, felt that the latter 
had somehow evaded his question. But there was plenty 
to do. It was darker. A sooty veil of brown was lifting all 
around the rim of the sea. And, out of the vault of that metal- 
lic sky, there sounded a low but distinct moaning, exactly like 
the sound that comes from the hollow of a shell. The skipper 
noticed him listening. 

“Tryin’ to make up its mind where to start in,” he said. 
“ When it’s decided you'll hear from it again. We got to get 
all the canvas close-reefed and under double-gaskets, Jim. 
Suppose you boss thet job while I get after the sea-anchor. 
We'll get a storm-jib an’ a storm trysail ready to set if we 
get a chance to use ’em. Double lash the boats an’ we'll gen’ally 
clear the decks for action.” 

For many minutes the schooner bubbled with activity and 
then all was done that could be done and still the storm 
menaced and did not strike. The skipper went below for a 
look at his barometers. Jim realized the loneliness of the scene, 
the bare masts, the reduced horizon, the sea without break or 
play or spout of fish, a rare occurrence in such waters, not a 
wing in the heavy air, Fish and birds had gone somewhere to 
cover. 

Suddenly wind blew out of nowhere, struck the schooner a 
slanting blow on her starboard bow that set her aback like a 
balky horse, shrilled through the standing rigging with a flurry 
of rain and was gone again. 

““Warnin’!” said the skipper. “Now we're fairly certain 
which way it’ll strike and it suits us to a T. Itll drive us on 
our course an’ nothin’ but deep water between us and Lele 
Motu.” His voice sounded unusually clear. ‘“ Ah!” 

Out of the south-east where the trade is born, so often fickle 
in the Lower Archipelago, came a low sigh that mounted to a 
roar like the blast that rises and grows in a steam whistle. 
Only a hundred times greater. Captain Burr pointed to where 
a line of dirty white came racing towards them. Jim watched 
the fierce wind whip the sullen, logy waves into yeasty pyramids, 
spindrift flecked his cheek as they hove overboard the sea- 
anchor, a stoutly lashed-together arrangement like a floating 
platform, and fended it off from the first onset of the seas, 
running ahead of the wind and threatening to use the anchor 
as a battering-ram. 

Then the wind hit the schooner. Spume blew in horizontal 
lines, sight was wiped out and hearing, speech, impossible. 
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The deck remained fairly steady but aslant from aft. All clung 
to life-lines that the captain had ordered rigged and the 
tempest threatened to tear their feet loose and leave them 
streaming. 

Jim had never conceived of such a gale. Once in a 
while he caught sight of a welter of ocean. The sky 
was no longer visible. He saw the skipper working his 
way forward, carrying an axe and beckoning to 
some of the crew. Jim, barefooted, clinging to the 
lines, followed. Words were impossible. 
skipper pointed to the storm jib, a rag of 
stout fourteen-ounce canvas, reinforced in 
each angle to sustain the tug of halyard, 
sheet, downhaul and chafe of stay. Billi 
took this in charge, telling off his boys by 
gestures to their duties. 










HE bows were low down now, the seas 

coming aboard by the bowsprit that 
constantly speared great masses of foam 
and tawny water. It seemed as if the bitts 
would be pulled out of the deck. Then Jim 
caught the gleam of the skipper’s axe sev- 
ering the cable of the sea-anchor, and saw E 
him hurrying aft again to help the man oe Ge oe 
left at the wheel. Up went the tiny jib, 
flapping furiously. The wheel spun, the 
schooner heeled, obeying twist of helm and the urge of the little 
sail, then seemed to spin on mid-keel, and they were flying be- 
fore the gale that sped the seas after them like a pack of 
hounds that bayed and howled and frothed in their ravening. 

The jib held. Billows rose threatening behind the counter, 
sank, lifted the Manuwai with resounding blows that made her 
shiver through all the stout timbers that the skipper had chosen 
so carefully. Storm ports had been closed over the trade- 
room windows in the stern, and Jim appointed himself to go 
down and see if they were holding. The schooner now stag- 
gered as if pitched about like a medicine ball by the seas that 
appeared to run at random, attacking both quarters, tearing 
at the flanks of the ship that defied them. Jim was pitched off 
his feet on to transom cushions and clawed his way aft, while 
suspended clothes, the lamp, everything, gimbaled or hooked, 
swung madly. The Admiral was clinging to the bars of his 
tumultuous cage, beak open, seemingly screaming, though even 
his raucous voice could not pierce the terrific racket. 

The trade-room was dark to blackness, but Jim struggled to 
the windows of heavy glass and found their inner shutters fast 
screwed. Below it felt, and sounded, as if the schooner was 
momentarily plunging to the bottom of the sea. An overtaking 
sea would smash down on the decks, and Jim could feel the 
gallant vessel shudder, stiffen, seem to stand still, and then go 
pitching, wallowing on. 

If he was going to be drowned, he decided he would be 
drowned in company, and he went up on deck again. Billi was 
with the skipper at the wheel, two drenched but stalwart fig- 
ures, standing with legs far apart, held by lashings to the helm, 
now the most exposed spot on deck. Jim managed to hitch 
forward, and got at last under the lee of the cabin skylight, 
where three kanakas huddled, their brown skins pinched and 
bluish, their teeth chattering more in terror than with chill. 


miral was re- 
sentful 


OUR after hour went by and still they were driven, with 

the storm unabated. And then Jim began to sense short 
periods where the wind faltered. Presently there were distinct 
lulls, though even in these he fancied the wind and sea far 
greater than he had ever before experienced, A sickly gleam 
showed in the west where the low sun struggled to rend the 
clouds. A shout from aft managed to assert itself, and they 
set the storm-trysail between main and fore. That sail, too, 
held, and the Manuwai went leaping on, its deck at every angle 
inside of a minute, lofty seas flinging cisterns-full of water 
over her as the wind sheared off their crests: But the gale was 
plainly broken. The stirred up ocean would rage long after 
the wind died, but the end was in sight, and Jim, between the 
squalls, began to wonder how far they had traveled. And how 
fast. Surely no ocean liner ever made better time, or, for that 
matter, better weather than the Manuwai! He could never 
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again think of the ship as a thing inanimate; she had seemed 
so sentient in the storm. 

Yet, for a while; at least, he must leave her, for they were 
on their way back to Lele Motu, to where his Uncle Daniel ex- 
pected him to stay through the dreamy 
rains, already ushered in in earnest by 
this storm. The Manuwai was laden with 
stores for Lele Motu and the neighbor- 
ing isles, for which Lele Motu was the 
clearing-house of trade and supply. 

They were late now. Daniel Morse, 
never too cordial of late, would be surly 
and little inclined to grant a favor. And 
Jim longed to sail across the vast Pa- 
cific with the skipper to New Guinea and 
start in trading with him in new, strange 
places, as Captain Burr had suggested. 
Now his uncle would be churlish, and Jim 
dreaded the effect of the long lonely 
months upon Morse’s habits, already 
tending toward solitary drinking between 
long intervals of sleep and drowsy loung- 
ing. 

But this might not be helped, and he 
shrugged it off. The baffled gale, fu- 
rious at not being able to compass the 
destruction of this man-made thing, flung 
a last savage onslaught of wave and wind 
that sent the schooner staggering down 
a frightful:valley of water and stagger- 
ing up the opposite hill, only to be hit at 
from port and starboard with the stun- 
ning blows of a practised, savage fighter. Jim, looking 
aft, saw something vividly green appear above the com- 
panion hatch that must have been opened by Billi, for 
he saw the skipper alone at the wheel and Billi’s head 
showing over the peak of the skylight. 

All this in one glimpse as the green object came forward like 
a ball, smashed into the halyards, hung there for the space of 
one piteous squawk, and then was torn away by a secondary 
gust. It was the Admiral. 


ND Jim was after him, unthinking but not unreasoning, 

for he somehow cut the marlin lashings of a halyard coil 
and fastened the line about his waist before he leaped after 
that pitiful scrap of green and yellow and scarlet, beating the 
water with outspread wings, a fleck on the shoulder of a spout- 
ing billow. 

The schooner shot ahead, and Jim brought up with a jerk 
at the end of his line, threatening to sever him as it cut into 
the muscles of this stomach. But he had clutched the Ad- 
miral; he held that bunch of limp, bedraggled fowl to his chest 
with one hand, while with the other he strove to ease the pull 
on the hawser. And with the last of its strength the parrot 
strove to help the hold with feeble beak and claws, gripping at 
Jim’s wet shirt. 

They lifted on a crest, and Jim saw a brown, almost naked, 
figure dive from the taffrail and come down toward him, guided 
by the line, as Jim knew by the tugs that plucked him under. 
Then a strong arm was about him, a cheery voice rang in his 
ears, the voice of Billi, at home even in those battering seas; 
Billi with a stouter hawser and a life-belt that he besought Jim 
to slip about him. 

“This not cut so much. You gimme manu” (bird),” said 
Billi, hanging on to the hawser, perfectly at ease. “ Bimeby 
one time wind stop lele while, schooner she come about.” 

Even as Billi spoke Jim saw the Manuwai swinging to the 
wind, bows on to them. Some one had run forward with the 
other end of their hawser. Others joined him. The schooner 
stuck her nose close into the wind, clinging there by virtue of 
her two storm-sails and the skipper’s grip on the spokes, al- 
most stationary as the seas swashed them down toward her and 
the kanakas hauled in the slack. 

Jim hung on to the Admiral while eager hands got him 
aboard, Billi climbing up the rope like an ape. The schooner 
swung off again and Jim was carried below, buffeted, sore and 
spent, but safe and triumphant. 
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Captain Burr turned over the wheel and came down to the 
cabin, his face anxious. 

“I’m all right, sir,” said Jim, trying to get up. “ But the Ad- 
miral’s all in.” 

“You son of a gun! said the skipper, trying to look angry 
and not succeeding. “ Don’t you know enough not to leave the 
ship without leave? Mate, too! A fine example! Rank 
mutiny, I call it. Let’s see the bird.” 


xHE Admiral lay beside Jim, apparently at his last gasp. 
| The skipper picked him up tenderly, laid him back up in 
the horny palm of his left hand and examined him. Then he 
got a bottle from a rack and, sitting down by Jim, forced open 
the Admiral’s beak and dropped into it some whisky. The 
Admiral’s gray tongue protruded stiffly, then it moved, waggled, 
and the liquor went down. His soaked shoulders hitched con- 
vulsively, and his claws, drawn up stiffly, limbered out. Finally 
he rolled up his eyelids, looked at them both, closed his eyes 
and emitted a little cluck of satisfaction. 

“Wrap him up in a dry shirt, if you can find one, and he'll 
be right as a trivet,” said the skipper. “ He may have a head- 
ache, but thet’s a sight better than a belly full of salt-water. 
Jim, lad, you shouldn’t have risked it, even for the Admiral. 
I could get along without the Admiral, but not without you, 
Jim, not for keeps. And after this if you attempt to take leave 
without permission, ’U—TI’ll put you in irons and slam you in 
the brig, shiver my garboard strake if I don’t!” 

A faint voice echoed his. “ Never say die, bully boy!” 

The skipper slapped his leg. 
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“ That ain’t a bird, Jim, don’t tell me. I'll bet he’s the trans- 
migrated soul of Captain Kidd, that’s what he is. Long life to 
him! I heard a general smash below, and I sent Billi down to 
look-see, bein’ thet things was moderatin’ a bit, spite of that last 
wallop we got. I feared for the old bird; and, sure enough, the 
cage was off the hook, the door bust wide open, and him 
scared plumb foolish; scared so hard he dodged Billi, and flops 
and flaps up on deck, where the wind caught him, more like 
one feather than a full-grown, fed-up, painted Poll-parrot! 

“Gale’s busted, Jim, an’ we must be half-way to Lele Motu. 
Goin’ to be a glory of a sunset, after all.” 


IM slept all that night and well into the next day. Billi 

came down and lomi-lomi’d (massaged) the stiffness all out 
of him so that he went on deck by noon. No vestige of the gale 
remained. The sea ran ultramarine beneath a sky of sapphire, 
flecked with clouds that shone like the inside of an oyster shell. 
A frigate bird soared and dolphin played. 

“But this is *bout the end of fine weather,” said Captain 
Burr. “ Prob’ly won’t get another storm like thet in a hurry, 
but lot’s of dirty weather and rain. I’m wonderin’ what the 
wind did to Lele Motu.- Traveled in a circle, most likely, and 
may have touched up the group. If so, we'll find your Uncle 
Dan’ in his cyclone cellar.” 

“Cyclone cellar? I never saw one on Lele Motu.” The skip- 
per laughed. 

“Your uncle called it that. It’s just a cave in the rocks. Not 
much to look at.. He mentioned it once to me as a likely place 

(Concluded on page 45) 





But he had clutched the Admiral 
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LARD had 

enlisted to 

fight in 
France and they had 
shipped him to Ari- 
zona instead. There 
he had dug post-holes for 
the picket-line posts, 
ditches to turn the tor- 
rential rains from the tents in volcanic 
ash that was little less tractable than 
rock, and performed other menial tasks 
under a terrific sun. 

And when at last the C. O. had been 
satisfied that everything was as it should 
be and Joe’s troop was expectantly looking 
forward to patrol work among the moun- 
tains that loomed invitingly to the south 
and Joe saw himself on the back of his 
spirited “Blaze-Face” in the column, the 
Top Sergeant had called him aside one day 
and informed him that the captain was 
going to try him out as waggoner. 

For Joe had developed an unusual and 
unexpected talent. It had been observed 
that he could wheedle the long-eared, bang- 
tailed, single-idea-d government mules as 
few others could; that whereas they kicked 
everything and everyone within range, 
they made an exception in the case of 
Joe; that if one of them slipped its halter 
and trotted away to graze in the sparse 
grass of the valley, Joe was the one person 
who could approach from any but the busi- 
ness end; that when the fearful and, alas, 
regulation expletives of the other “mule- 
skinners” failed to move the stubborn 
brutes in heavy sand or up the steep grades 
of the country, the coaxing tones of Joe 
reached that organ the mule is supposed 
not to have and brought instant and ma- 
terial response. 


T was indeed a valuable talent—but Joe 
did not appreciate riding on a hard and 
swaying seat, his animals at the walk, haul- 
ing stone for the sink or cleanings from 
the picket-line while his fellows went off 
on long rides through the hills on their 
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mounts. And today in par- 
ticular he was out of sorts, for 
on the bulletin board had been 
posted the roster for a two- 
days’ patrol 
into a new 
country and 
his name was 


not on it. Not only 
that, but the stable- 
sergeant had put him 
to work painting the running gear of one 
of the troop wagons. 

He lay on his back now under the wagon, 
the paint-pot beside him, trying to dodge 
the drops that an over-full brush occasion- 
ally dripped. He heard footsteps ap- 
proaching and caught a glimpse of leather 
putteed legs, but whose they were in- 
terested him very little at the time. 

“What are you doing under there?” 
asked a brusque voice. 

Now Joe should have known that voice. 
He had heard it often enough. But he 
was preoccupied with his unpleasant 
thoughts and then, too, in an outfit of one 
hundred men there are apt to be several 
voices that sound very- much alike. 

“What do you suppose I am doing? 
Flying kites in the subway?” he demanded. 


HERE was silence. Joe grew appre- 

hensive. He thrust his head out from 
under the wagon and looked up into the 
face of the First Lieutenant. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,’ he stammered. 
“I thought it was—I mean I thought it 
wasn’t——” and then he saw that the 
Lieutenant was grinning. 

“Serves me right, Willard, for asking a 
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foolish question,” said that much-loved 
officer. “How near done are you?” 

“Practically all done, sir,” answered Joe 
trying to scramble to his feet and atten- 
tion. 

“Stay where you are. Finish your work,” 
said the Lieutenant. “When you are 
through report to the stable sergeant for 
forage and harness up the other wagon. I 
am going to take you on the patrol with 
me.” 

It was surprising what a difference in 
the cheerfulness of the day this short com- 
mand made with the young “mule-skinner.” 
He finished his work with a few strokes 
and reported to the stable 
sergeant for the other wagon. 

“Weak brake-shoe, but the 
Lieutenant’s got to have it, I 
suppose,” growled that indi- 


vidual. 
But weak brake-shoes were the least of 


“Better favor it all you can.” 


Joe’s troubles then. His one thought was 
to get his four mules harnessed and his 
wagon loaded in time. When he wheeled 
his leaders into the rear of the column of 
troopers, an hour later, all memory of the 
weak brake-band had passed out of his 
mind, 


T= patrol set out down the sandy 
road, crossed the creek at the ford and 
climbed slowly into the mountains to the 
south. Beside Joe rode a tent - mate, 
Gregory, who carried the rifles of both 
men. A detail of two troopers walked 
their horses a hundred yards behind as a 
rear-guard. All weapons had been loaded 
before leaving camp, which in itself had 
created no little expectation on the part 
of the men. 

Through the hot morning the patrol, 
headed by the Lieutenant and made up of 
a single platoon, picked its way over a 
rough and little-used trail. Sand gave way 
to rock, wash-out vied with boulder to 
block the progress of the escort-wagon; 
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but Joe, alert and skilful, guided the 
bumping wagon safely on. More than 
once the Lieutenant shook his head in con- 
cern at the obstacles in the path and 
nodded in admiration at the manner in 
which the young driver coaxed his “pets” 
by them. 

Through canyons so narrow that the 
hubs of opposite wheels scraped the sides; 
along ledges where the patrol rode by 
trooper and a wheel over the edge meant 
a thousand-foot roll, the detachment wound 
its way until the crest of the range was 
reached and the descent into the valley 
beyond was begun. 

At the first steep pitch the weak brake- 
shoe was brought to Joe’s attention. The 
weight of the well-loaded wagon was too 
much for it and only the efforts of the 
wheel mules averted an accident then and 
there. Thereafter Joe nursed his team 
down-hill at a snail’s pace and with a sigh 
of relief brought them safely at last to 
the level bottom of the valley. 

By this time it was well into the after- 
noon. The Lieutenant left a small detail 
to make camp and sent the remainder of 
his force out in small scouting parties, all 
of which were to return by nightfall. 

Return they did but one party bore bad 
news. It had run into a nest of bandits 
a hundred strong at least and had been 
chased most of the way back to camp, ex- 
changing shots, but with no casualties on 
the part of the detail at least. 


HAT night half the patrol was on 

guard at a time and the Lieutenant 
closed his eyes not at all. He had found 
what he was looking for—hostile natives— 
and his mission accomplished, his one con- 
cern now was to get back to camp with 
the news and his patrol intact. 

Nothing happened through the night and 
at the first light of dawn the horses were 
saddled, the mules harnessed to the escort 
wagon and the patrol started homeward. 
As the detachment mounted the crest of 
the first hill on the return journey a few 
scattered reports came from the mesquite 
groves of the valley below and the troop- 
ers heard the whine of bullets unpleasant- 
ly close. But no one was hit and a narrow 
winding canyon, which a dozen men as 
rear-guards could hold against a hundred, 
soon gave them cover. 

The day wore on without incident. Joe, 
lightened of most of his forage, had a com- 
paratively easy time with his mules. With 
the other men, as the patrol neared camp 
and the “enemy” showed no further signs 
of activity, disappointment took the place 
of excitement. Even the Lieutenant be- 
gan to question if he had not taken too 
much for granted and turned back pre- 
maturely. As for the cor- 
poral’s squad that had dis- 
covered the bandits, they 
were unmercifully badgered { 
by their companions, one 2 
trooper even unkindly sug- io 
gesting that it had been a ~~ 
herd of cattle they had seen. u4 


In this frame of mind they came to the 
last descent, leading down into the wide 
valley where lay the permanent camp of 
the troop. From the crest of this they 
could even make out in that clear air the 
white tents nestling in the shade of the 
big cottonwoods that bordered the creek. 
Then the trail dipped again between the 
walls of another of the many canyons and 
the horses clattered down the steep boul- 
der-strewn path. 


| Sg ethetend to the bottom there came 
the sound of a shot ahead that elec- 
trified the column. A “point,” consisting 
of a corporal and two men, had ridden in 
advance. One of these came back up the 
trail at a gallop. The news he bore soon 
filtered back to Joe Willard at the tail of 
the column. Rounding the last bend of the 
canyon before it debouched into the bot- 
tom below, the point had caught a glimpse 
of a large band of Mexican horsemen wait- 
ing at the mouth of the canyon apparently 
to gobble up the patrol. A shot from one 
of the bandits had sent the three men 
scurrying for the cover of the bend in the 
canyon wall. Here the corporal had sent 
back the messenger and remained with the 
other trooper in observation. 

The command to dismount was passed 
back and the men were ordered to lead 
their horses in as close to the canyon walls 
as possible for fear of snipers from above. 
Then the Lieutenant went forward afoot 
to his advance guard to look over the situ- 
ation personally. He came back in a few 
minutes plainly apprehensive over the situ- 
ation. With his own eyes he had seen a 
force of bandits in the valley below out- 
numbering his patrol three to one. Camp 
was five miles across the wide valley 
through heavy sand. It was hopeless to 
think of sending a messenger through these 
active horsemen for help. On the other 
hand, the canyon offered doubtful security. 
The walls at this point were not high and 
sloped backward from the base, 
giving poor cover at the best 
from sharpshooters that might 
easily approach from the hills 
on either side. The Lien- 
tenant called his non- 
commissioned officers 
about him for a consulta- 
tion. 


OE WILLARD §s still 
sat on the seat of the 
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escort wagon. It was not an enviable posi- 
tion. He presented a fine target for a 
prowling sniper on the heights above. Yet 
he dared not dismount, for the wheel mules 
were holding back the wagon on an un- 
comfortable grade and he in turn was 
holding them. The brake was quite use- 
less and his feelings toward the troop 
blacksmith whose neglect was the cause of 
his present predicament were anything but 
kindly. In spite of his efforts the mules 
continued to edge down grade a foot or 
two at a time. This would not do. Be- 
fore the Lieutenant was through with his 
consultation the escort wagon would be in 
the van instead of the rear. Joe asked 
Gregory, who sat beside him, to block the 
wheels with a stone, and Gregory dis- 
mounted to do: it. 

Hardly had Gregory 
struck the ground when 
there came the crack of a 
rifle from the top of the 
canyon wall. 

With a squeal 
and a jump the 
off-wheel mule 
jerked the wagon 
forward. Joe saw 
a reddening welt 
across its flank 
where the bullet 
had creased it. 
The other mules, 
startled by the 
sound of the shot 
and the action of 
their mate, broke 
into a trot. 

Joe braced him- 
self and pulled 
with all his 
strength on the 
reins, but it was 
hopeless with the 
(Continued on 

page 46) 





































































AM COLE, or “ Captair! Sam Cole, Esguire,” as he liked 
to style himself, steered the Fussy for the huts of 
N’Tanga, his black face trying its best to look as if he 
owned the launch. Sam liked tc show off and be IT before 


his fellow Africans, that in 
the pride of his American 
training, he contemptuously 
called “ bushmen,” to the de- 
light of John and Bud 
Hawkes, who for the first : tie 
time in their stay at the net * Se 
trading station on the Niger ; sf <# 
found themselves accom- +_ / 
panying Captain Hawkes on 
one of his many expeditions “In 
to the African chiefs, with , / 
the exciting prospect this (| Y 2 on iifiy 
time of locating the secret ti| [he My h™. 
tin mines of N’Tanga. | 
At first the cousins had 
not given much thought to 
the tin; but Captain 
Hawkes had explained to 
them how the world can- 
neries had boosted the price \ 
of tin so that a good mine 
of the metal was bettcr than 
a diamond field. The trader was 
also returning to the sariki of 
N’Tanga tha sacred mace which 
Sam had recently stolen and it was 
his hope that the return of the mace 
would put the sariki in good humor 
to make palaver over a concession 
to mine the tin, especially when his 
barbaric soul feasted on the gaudy cloths, 
the pomatum, pocketknives and a pair of 
striped trousers which the captain was ready 
to pay over for the concession. 
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eee IS hope, however, was disappointed when 

the Fussy beached and Captain Hawkes 
and his son and nephew went up to the sariki’s 
house. The dandyfied young king reached 
out eager black maws for the mace, and his 
beady eyes popped avariciously at the barter 
goods, especially at the striped trousers, for his 
wardrobe consisted solely of a headdress of feathers, 
an ivory nose ring and a snakeskin girdle, but when 
Captain Hawkes mentioned tin he became suddenly 
stone-like and stupid. 

“Tin?” he muttered. “I know not what that is.” 

The captain pointed to wide armlets and anklets of the metal 
which the sariki’s many wives wore, Nothing abashed in being 
caught in a lie the rogue changed his tune. 

“Tin there is, but where it comes from no man knows. It 
is a ju ju secret, Only the wizard knows.” 

“That is too bad,” said Captain Hawkes. “For I would 
have made you rich if you could have granted me the right 
to work the mines. I would have sent you fine dash (present) 
every moon.” He coolly ordered Sam Cole to pick up the pres- 
ents, which Sam did deliberately. They marched back to the 
Fussy, Bud and John deeply disappointed -at the apparent end 
of the adventure. 

“He won’t let those striped trousers and that pomatum 
slip through his hands, lads, without an attempt to get 
around the ju ju stuff,” said Captain Hawkes. “The 
way I understand this ju ju business is this. Long ago 
the wizards of the tribe saw that the tin mines brought 
wealth to N’Tanga, so they made their whereabouts a sacred 
secret. They probably work the mines with a few guarded 
slaves, or perhaps by prisoners condemned for some fancied 
offense against ju ju. Now the sariki may or may not be in 
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the secret. But you can bet your hats that if he does know he 
will try to sell his knowledge to us secretly for the dash, and 
if he does not know he will lay some plot to get the goods, 
I'll wager we will hear from him in some way before sundown.” 


ioe al Bud’s American spirit rose at 


4 _ the thought of adventure, whilst 
even his studious English cousin, 
John, indulged hopeful expecta- 
tions, which were destined to be re- 
alized before an hour had elapsed. 
A black was seen cautiously ap- 
proaching the launch. The lads 
noted at once that he was not an 
N’Tangian, being more intelligent 
of face and superior in bearing to 
the local heathen. Furthermore he 
wore a gaberdine and sandals and 
carried prayer beads. 

“He is a Fulani, and a Moham- 
medan,” whispered Captain 
Hawkes. “Probably a travelling 
salt trader.” 




























HE Fulani said he would lead 
them to the tin mines, if the 
captain would send the king the 
presents. He said that no N’Tan- 
gian would dare show them the 
7, mines for fear of ju ju and the 
wizards, but that he was a Mo- 
hammedan and therefore above 
the ju ju superstition. 
“Very well,” said Captain 
Hawkes. 
A“But you 
v” must show 
Bf the 
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I pay over the 
7; goods.” 

“How then, 
lord,” replied the 
Fulani, “ Will you 

rh, get food. The 
f mines are three 
sleeps (three days’ 
journey) from N’- 
Tanga. Three 
sleeps there and 
a, three sleeps back. 
soil You must dash the 
, sariki the goods, 
“¢ | ¢.~ Jord, and he will 
*) dash you the 
food.” 
a Captain Hawkes 
; agreed, but when 
the fellow had 
gone up to _ the 
village for the food 
he consulted with Bud and John, or, rather, he took them into 
his confidence. 

“T don’t believe that the sariki dare let us into the secret 
of the mines. The chances are he is plotting to get the poma- 
tum and stuff. This Fulani will lead us on a fool’s trail, and 
then the sariki will argue that he received the goods in payment 
for the food. On the other hand there is just a chance that he 
really means to show us the mines, and the chance is too good 
to throw away. So this is my plan. You lads will go with 
the Fulani, and Sam Cole will go with you, whilst I will stay 
here on the excuse that I have to fix the engines of the Fussy, 
so that if there’s a plot to lead you into ambush and then drum 
up the assegai men and fall on you I’ll get wind of it. Maybe 


The fellow 

eyed _ the 

rifle dis- 
trustfully 
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T'll do a little nosing around on my own account and may yet 
meet you at the mines. I have a strong hunch that this Fulani 
is playing a treacherous game, but we must pretend to fall in 
with the sariki’s plan, just to fool him into false security and 
io cover my investigations here.” 

John spoke up in his thoughtful way. 

“Do you think it advisable, sir, for Cole to accompany us? ” 

John had in mind Sam’s propensity for scorning the intelli- 
gence of “bushmen” and blundering into trouble. But Bud 
spoke up for the captain of the Fussy. 

“ Aw, let him come along. He knows a whole lot about the 
blacks. Anyway we'll keep an eye on him. He’s no end of fun.” 

“Can I take my rifle, sir? I may get a chance at aehippo,” 
Bud eagerly asked. 

“Good idea, Bud,” said Captain Hawkes. “ We'll give it 
out here that this is merely a hunting expedition.” 


HEN the Fulani returned accompanied by several natives 
with large calabashes of mealies wrapped in plantain 
leaves the fellow eyed the rifle distrustfully, as if it upset 
his calculations. But nothing was said. The blacks of the 
launch balanced the calabashes on their heads, swung the water 
skins on their backs and stepped out single file behind the 
cousins and Sam Cole, one of them beating an empty kerosene 
can in place of the tom-tom man generally hired for such 
marches. The Fulani guide stepped off by himself in the lead. 
The trail was very faint and evidently little used, which 
aroused the suspicions of Bud. 

“If this is the way to the mines, Booky,” he said to John, 
“It’s mighty odd it doesn’t show the tramp of feet.” 

“It sure looks suspicious, Snooks,” said John. 

They kept a sharp lookout for treachery as they marched 
through a plain of elephant grass, but the guide swung on ap- 
parently unconscious of their suspicions. On the second day 
of the march they entered rough country broken up with 
deep ravines and cliffs, where the trail became hopelessly 
twisted. Captain Sam Cole Esquire developed decided ideas on 
the journey. 

“Looks like to me that if dat fellow done want to get us 
lost he hab chosen de right place. Looks like to me we are 
walking in a circle.” 

It did indeed look like that, for one hour the sun would be 
in their faces, then on their right, then behind, only again to 
appear in their faces. But this might have been due to the 
broken nature of the land, which necessitated sharp turns to 
avoid high climbs. In breaking trails the lazy Africans follow 
the line of least resistance, so that the trails corkscrew tortu- 
ously. After the march of the second day they made a dis- 
covery that seemed to point directly to a plot on the part of 
the sariki. 

When the blacks sat down to their supper of mealies they 
found the food had been rendered unpalatable by red pepper. 
The plantain-leaf packages had been so packed in the cala- 
bashes that those that would be eaten on the first days were 
all right, but those at the bottom, for the last day and the 
return marches, were so doctored with red pepper that they 
burned the tongue and throat and were absolutely uneatable. 
The Fulani denied all knowledge of 
any plot, and in defense pointed out 
that he was in the same fix as the rest. 


UD and John talked over their Ss 
serious situation, whilst the blacks 

cried out that the country was “ju | 
ju” and that they would all die, and , ; 
Captain Sam Cole Esquire bawled with | 
them, until Bud told him to shut up. | 

“We gotta have food, Booky,” he 
said. “We can’t sit down here and & 
die. Tell you what; I’m going to take 
my gun and see what I can hunt. I’ve 
seen the spoors of hippos.” 

“Think I’m going’ to eat hippo,” 
John asked disgustedly. 

“You'll eat anything if you’re starving,” said 
the wise Bud, taking his rifle and going off in- 
to the bush, whence John and the blacks presently 
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heard the report of his riffe, three times. Very soon Bud came 
tumbling through the elephant grass, his face aglow with success. 

“Got a hippo, got a hippo!” he yelled. 

The blacks sprang gleefully to their feet. But John saw 
the Fulani scowl with disappointment. It was as plain 
as the big black nose on his face that he had not counted on 
hippo meat. He followed the others sulkily to the carcass, and 
stood aloof, a sneer on his face, whilst the blacks whipped 
their knives from their loincloths and swarmed over the monster 
like flies over a dead dog. They cut the meat into strips and 
made couch fires of grass, over which they hung the meat to 
cure and dry in the smoke. Then they made larger fires outside 
the camp to keep off the leopards and hyenas that would be 
attracted by the smell of blood, and took turns in keeping the 
fires going all the long night through. 

At dawn they took the trail again, the blacks presenting 
ridiculous figures as they teetered along draped in long strips 
of dried hippo, enough to last them a week. Even John ad- 
mitted that hippo meat was not so bad, and as for Sam Cole 
Esquire, he gorged himself, and tried to tempt the Fulani, who 
however would not touch it. He said it was the Holy Week of 
Mohammedanism called Ramadan, during which it was unlaw- 
ful for the Faithful to eat meat, 

“Dat so, dat so,” Sam whispered scornfully to the cousins. 
“This Moham’dan is too mighty big bellied. I’m goin’ to take 
a rise out of him befoh I am done with him.” 

“No tricks, Sam,” Bud cautioned sternly. “ Your fool head 
has gotten us into trouble before and I’m going to see that it 
doesn’t this time. We’re in bad enough as it is. Here we have 
been marching four days, and no sight of the mines that were 
supposed to be but three sleeps from N’Tanga. I don’t like it.” 

“Funny thing,” mused John, “is how does the Fulani live, 
since he isn’t eating anything.” 


HEY watched the fellow closely, and soon discovered that 
he was surreptiously chewing kolo nut, on which the inter- 
ior Africans can subsist for days at a pinch. Then he must 
have provided himself for this very emergency, must have 
foreseen starvation, and that implied a guilty knowledge of the 
doctored mealies. So Bud stepped up close behind the fellow, 
and warned him that he was their prisoner, that any attempt 
to escape would be quickly settled by the rifle. Thus they 
marched till noon, when they made the mid-way camp. Here 
Sam’s itch for practical joking got the best of him and he saw 
a chance at the same time to lower the Fulani’s religious pride. 
As they had marched through the high grass he had quietly 
collected a stock of bugs and beetles and several handfuls of 
wild millet. He pounded the millet in a calabash, mixed it 
with water and cooked it over a fire, then unseen by anyone 
he slipped in the bugs and stewed the whole into a delectable 
mash that makes a common dish with the Africans. On a pre- 
tense of sympathy with the Fulani for his hunger he offered 
him the mash, telling him it was only millet. The fellow had 
been sustaining himself on the kolo nut stimulant, which is not 
a real food, but merely a temporary warder off of hunger. He 
accepted Sam’s dash eagerly and ate greedily. 

With a wicked grin on his wide, black face Sam watched the 
stuff disappear. Then he teased. 

“Know what you chop?” 

“Uh, uh,” grunted the Fulani in the thankful- 
ness of a full stomach. 

“You done eat meat during Ramadan, nig- 
ger. You done eat chop beetles and bugs.” 
A look of uttermost horror spread over the 
Fulani’s face. Quick as a flash he put 
a long, lean finger into his big mouth 
and tickled his palate, until he vomited 
up his unwitting offense against his re- 
ligious creed, Sam rolling on the earth 
in spasms of laughter. But the laugh 
collapsed suddenly when he saw the 
ferocity in the Fulani’s face. 

“Shut up, you fool!” admonished 
Bud. 

But Sam needed no such warning. 
If hate could kill, then Sam had died 
= a sudden death right there on the 
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Fulani’s look. He took great care when 
they resumed the march to keep Bud and Cun, 
John between himself and the guide. 

Bud whispered to John, nodding at the Fulani’s back, “ He’s 
thinking up mischief. He’s going to get even with Sam for 
that insult.” 

“ That’s Sam’s lookout,” returned John. ‘“ What’s concerning 
me is this aimless wandering. If we don’t come to the mines 
by sundown I’m for turning back, and taking the Fulani with 
us to father for punishment.” He repeated the threat to the 
guide, who begged the massa to be patient, and added a Fulani 
proverb. 

“Afi fagubete, komande genya, ngudo dabu kuruguamai 
tsurui bago.” (As to what is before us, even a bird with a 
long neck cannot see it, but the Lord only.) 


HE cousins had a creepy sensation of something about to 

happen. It was plain that Bud’s rifle and the supply of 
hippo meat had upset some plan, as plain as it was that Sam 
had offered the Fulani a deadly insult that would not go un- 
revenged. They were fully alive and alert to the situation, 
watching every action of the guide closely. They saw him keep 
casting eyes towards the eastern sky, where a black cloud was 
rapidly gathering. They could hear the distant thunder rolls 
and see the vivid lightning flashes. Though right over their 
heads the sky was clear, the sun scorching, the country imme- 
diately beneath the stormcloud was receiving such a deluge as 
only West Africa knows. Knowing the superstitious nature of 
the Africans the lads thought perhaps the Fulani was reading 
the cloud for signs and portents, even as the blacks behind 
them read it, crying out that it was “bad ju ju.” 

“Ju ju!” Sam derided them. “ You ignorant fellows doan 
think nothing but ju ju. You bushmen ain’t got no eddication. 
Mind you’ water skins and you’ hippo meat and doan you 
trouble you’ silly heads with no clouds an’ ju ju stuff.” 

As the sun sank to the west the guide led them into a nar- 
row wady, or ravine, with sheer precipices on each side. Here 
he suggested camp for the night. 

“ Not on your life,” said John. “ We make those tin mines 
tonight, or back we turn to N’Tanga and make you acquainted 
with a whip.” 

But the fellow had the blacks with him. They flung them- 
selves down, refusing to go a step further, claiming that they 
had marched all day and that the custom was to camp at sun- 
down. Sam Cole backed them up. 

“ Dey have the right of it, Massa John.” 

“We might just as well camp,’ Bud urged. “We can’t 
flounder over this rocky bottom through the dark, stubbing our 
toes into boulders. What difference does one night make? ” 

“A whole lot might happen in a night,’ John answered 
thoughtfully. “I don’t like that fellow’s proverb about only 
Allah knowing what is before us.” 

Suddenly the argument was interrupted by a low rum- 
bling that shook the earth. It was a crunching, growling 








sound like ar- 
tillery charg- 
ing over hard 
earth, The 
blacks leaped 
up yelling, “Ju ju! Ju 
ju!” Sam Cole, so con- 
temptuous awhile ago of 
ju ju and so boastful of 
“eddication,’ trembled 
like aspen, his jaws agape 
with horror. Bud and 
John stared into each 
others’ faces a petrified 









Bud picked 
up @ stone 


moment, then with one I as he saw 
thought turned to the fA the Fulani 
Fulani. They saw him /) I\ trying to 
making for the nearest i.) loosen a 
precipice, with a haste “a rock 
that bespoke urgency. ‘ 


They felt that he knev 

what that ominous rumble-grumble meant and was taking the 
best means for safety. In an instant they followed his exam- 
ple, not a second, however, before the same idea seized Sam 
Cole and the carriers. 

Kicking off his sandals the lean, sinuous Fulani shinned up 
the precipice like a monkey. Bud and John were hampered by 
their boots. The barefooted carriers slipped easily past them, 
fingers and toes clinging tenaciously to crevice and fissure, 
their black bodies hanging against the cliff like huge roaches 
going up a dirty kitchen wall. As they went they dislodged 
dust in the lads’ eyes and sent down great rocks, which the 
cousins barely dodged. Meantime the rumbling came ominously 
mearer and nearer. Presently they heard the mighty rush of 
avalanching water. Next moment a seething flood poured 


_ down the confined ravine, buoying uprooted palms and even 


huge rocks, such was its terrific force. 
What had happened was plain. The Fulani, knowing the lay 
of the land, had seen that from the position of the clouds the 
ravine would funnel the deluge and had led them into the 
trap, partly no doubt for revenge, partly to rid himself of 
them. John, lacking the muscular strength that Bud owed to 
his rearing on an American ranch, found himself in peril of 
(Continued on page 54) 
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By William Heyliger 
CHAPTER X 


On tHE Oruer Sipe or THE RIVER 


AD the scouts, waiting impatiently out- 
side Troop headquarters, been at all 
observant they would have seen that 


of the four boys who presently came 
toward them, one at least carried no rollicking, 
holiday air. Don, Andy and Tim were laughing 
and joking, but Bobby Brown was glumly silent. 

“ Better put your haversack in the trek cart,” 
Don said, 

Bobby took it off and pitched it in. 

Nobody paid any attention even to that. The 
vision of the road, the promise of a journey 
through the magic darkness of the night, blinded 
their eyes to all else. Don walked over to the 
Troop building to lock the door. Bobby, with a N 
defiant glance at Tim and Andy, followed him. 

“You had better let me go my own way,” he 
said darkly. 

Don tried the door as though he had not heard. 

“There'll be trouble about this,” Bobby threat- 
ened. 

Don turned away and walked back. 

Bobby stamped his foot in rage. “I 
won’t go.” 

Still Don ignored him. 

“ All right, fellows. Forward, march!” 
A dozen hands pulled eagerly at the 
shaft and the wheels turned. Without 
a single backward glance 
Don walked ahead. But 
Tim and Andy waited sug- 
gestively for the laggard. 
Bobby muttered something 
under his breath and shuf- 
fled after the Troop. 

As long as they were in 
Chester the roads were 
fairly bright; but the 
moment the town was 
left behind the whole night 
turned black. The sky was 
like some mysterious dark 
dome, punctured by tiny 
pin-point stars. The wind 
whispered night _ noises 
through the branches of the 
roadside trees. The scouts 
drew together in __ little 
groups, and even Bobby walked closer to Andy and to Tim. 

The moon gave a faint radiance that made the road even 
more mysterious than it had been before. Except for the 
occasional barking of a dog and the croaking of the frogs, the 
soft thud of marching feet was the only sound that broke the 
sleeping stillness of the night. 


Bobby looked out from 
the tent cautiously 


{ T had been hot back in Chester; here in the open road the 
air grew cool. Once they passed a farm wagon, creaking 
loudly as it went toward its destination. Twice the glare of 
approaching automobile headlights sent them scuttiing to the 
side of the road for safety. They passed a wooden bridge over 
a shallow stream. The planks were loosely laid and rattled 
and jumped noisily as they crossed. And all the while, as the 
miles dropped behind them, a certain something spoke to them 
out of the night and thrilled them, and gave them a little 
shiver of fear even as it thrilled. 

“And you wanted to miss this,” Andy Ford said to Bobby 
in an awed voice. 
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“The river’s darker,” Bobby answered him 
briefly, “and more scary.” 

“You’re hugging us_ pretty 
closely,” said Tim. 

Bobby drew back stiffly until 
he was several hundred feet in 
the rear. Soon the Troop turned 

a bend in the road and left 

him alone. The gleam of the 

lantern under the trek cart was 
gone. The night closed around 
him, a tree murmured 
~~ over his head, a bush at 
the roadside stirred. He 
quickened his steps, 
rounded the turn, and ran 
right into Andy and Tim. 
The Troop had halted. 
“What’s your hurry?” 

; Tim asked. 

i as “T’ll show you if I get 
ie a chance to get away,” 
Bobby flared. 

“So that’s the game,” 

Tim said thoughtfully. 


IVE minutes later they were again 

on their way. At midnight Don 
called a halt and gave the order to 
camp. The trek cart was hauled into 
a clearing carpeted with soft grass. 
One by one the scouts rolled up in 
their blankets and went to sleep under ~ 
the stars, too tired for the restlessness 
that usually disturbs the first night 
in camp. Of all the forms Bobby’s 
was the only one that kept twisting 
and turning. 

“Think he'll make a 
break to get away?” Don 
asked Tim and Andy in 
a low voice. 


“He talked that way to 





me,” said Tim. 

“He wouldn’t try to get away in the darkness,” Don 
said slowly. “If he does make a break, he'll make it 
about daylight. If we all turn in he can get away with- 
out any trouble if we sleep late. We'll have to take 
turns. Ill watch until 2 o’clock, and then I’ll call you, 
Tim. You can call Andy at 4 o’clock.” 

“Suits me,” said Tim, and found his blanket; but 
Andy was in no mood for sleep. His blood was full of enchant- 
ment. He sat with Don talking in the low voice that seems to 
come natural to those who are abroad when nature quiets. 

“You'll be sorry at 4 o'clock,” Don said at last. “It’s 1 
o’clock now.” 

“Three hours sleep will be enough for me,” Andy said con- 
fidently. Nevertheless he got his blanket. Bobby stirred un- 
easily. 


ND now the whole world was still. Don sat facing the 
motionless forms. The still hush of the country soothed 
his spirit and banished his care. The stars, brighter in the 
midnight sky, seemed to cast a benediction on the land. He 
relaxed and stared wistfully at the blanket that held Bobby 
Brown. He was sorry that circumstances forced him to 
handle Bobby so harshly, but he was sure that he was doing 
what Mr. Wall would want him to do if the Scoutmaster 
knew. 
At 2 o’clock he aroused the second watcher. Tim yawned 
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and grumbled, but finally turned out. Don stretched off. The 
night had grown chill and the blanket felt good. One moment 
the stars winked and blinked at him inscrutably; the next mo- 
ment they were gone and he slept. 

He awakened suddenly, unaccountably, after the fashion of 
one who, even in his dreams, had held to the consciousness 
that he must arise at a certain hour. The earth was bathed in 
the freshness of the dawn. In a nearby tree a bird serenaded 
the first rosy tints in the sky. He turned his head sleepily. 
Tim, breathing heavily, was lying beside him. He looked 
the other way. Andy Ford, his back against a tree and his 
head on his breast, was blissfully oblivious to camp, to trek 
cart, and to the reluctant scout he had been set to guard. 

The sleep was flung from Don’s eyes, and he sprang eréct 
from his blanket. Bobby— Then he saw the boy, his eyes 
closed and his head pillowed on an out-thrown arm. Don's 
heart, which had begun to thump, came back to its accus- 
tomed calm. 

At that moment Andy stirred and wakened. He saw Bobby 
lying as he had left him—and then he saw Don. He dropped 
his eyes. 

“Sleeping on post,” said Don. “ You’re a poor guard, 
Andy.” 

Andy tried to defend himself. “I should have turned in 
instead of sitting up with you. I'll know better next time.” 

“He might have got away—this time,” Don retorted. 

Andy said nothing. Don began to gather wood for the 
breakfast fire, and with a shamefaced air Andy began to help 
him. The noise they made taking pots from the trek cart 
aroused Bobby. He sat up and watched them. 

“ Better help,” said Don. 

Bobby remained where he was. 


NE by one the sleepers stirred until the whole Troop was 

awake. Still Bobby sat with his blanket about his knees. 

“You'll either lend a hand or you'll go hungry,” Don said 
quietly. 

Bobby turned up his nose. “Not much, Iwill. There’s 
plenty of wild berries along the road.” Nevertheless, he soon 
threw the blanket on the trek cart and went off for wood. 
After a while he came back and dumped an armful on the 
ground. 

“Break some of these sticks smaller, will you, Bobby?” 
Don asked as though nothing had happened between them. 

Bobby did as he was told, partly because he was 
now sniffing the odors made by boiling coffee, fry- 
ing bacon, and browning pancakes. For all that 
he was a_ reluctant 
member of the party, 
he ate as heartily as 
any when the old scout 
cry of “Come and get Z 
it” came from the fire. 

By eight o'clock the 
fire was dead, camp was clean and the Troop was 





once more on the road. 

Two hours later they came to Mr. Joyce’s place. 
The farmer had sighted them as they had come over 
the brow of a hill, and was waiting for them at the road in 
the valley. 

“I’m powerful glad to see you,” he said earnestly. “ How 
many in the party?” 

Don stepped out to answer. “ Fourteen, sir.” 

“I can fix you up in the barn. You'll be a mite crowded, 
but you'll all fit.” 

“We're going to live in our own tents, if you don’t mind. 
If you'll show us a place where we can camp we'll set them 
up at once.” 

The farmer looked doubtful. “ You'll lose a lot of valuable 
time if you plan to cook your own meals.” 

Don told him that the scouts would cook their own break- 
fast, but that they would eat dinner and supper at the farm- 
house. Mr. Joyce’s face cleared, and he led the way to a patch 
of high ground sheltered on two sides by tall trees. Two 
hundred feet away, at the foot of the embankment, was a 
gleam of sunlit water. This was better than they had antici- 
pated. 
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“Swimming hour every afternoon after we finish in the 
fields,” cried Tim. “I’m glad I brought along my fishing 
line. Let’s get up those tents.” 

They laid out the camp, running the tents in the shape of 
an L. Ritter’s sharp eyes discovered a dead sapling among 
the trees. Hastily he dragged it out, dug a hole in front of 
the tents and set it up, first having rigged it for a flag. 
Twenty minutes before the noon hour Chester Troop had 
established itself, and a flag was whipping above the tents 
in a breeze that came from across the river. 


HE Troop ate dinner in the big farm-house kitchen. 

There were seventeen at the table—the scouts, Mr. Joyce 
and two farmhands. Mrs. Joyce and a servant worked at 
the cook stove and carried platters of food to the men. It 
seemed to Don that it was impossible for seventeen people to 
eat so much, but in a very short time the platters were clear. 
Then came whacking pieces of home-made pie, and steaming 
cups of coffee. 

“Help!” Tim Lally whispered; but he ate his portion. 

After dinner Mr. Joyce took the scouts to a field red ripe 
with tomatoes. While he showed them just what to pick, 

one of the hands brought empty crates. 

“I don’t believe in working boys too hard,” said Mr. 
Joyce. “ You can quit at 5 o’clock. We have supper at 6.” 

“Just time enough for a nice swim,” Tim cried. “Come 
on, fellows; go to it.” 

All afternoon they packed the tomatoes into the crates. As 
soon as one was filled, it was left in the row, and another 
crate was brought to take its place. As they left the field 
at 5 o’clock, a farm wagon appeared and the hands began 
carrying the crates to the wagon. 

Tim caught Don’s eye and nodded toward Bobby, who was 
plodding along sullenly. 

“Soldiering all afternoon,’ Tim whispered. 

Bobby’s sullenness left him momentarily when he plunged 
into the river. It returncd when he came from the water and 
began to dress. 

“Say,” demanded one scout, “what’s eating you? This 
isn’t a funeral.” 

“Mind your own business,” Bobby said shortly. 

Supper was another tremendous meal. The 
scouts had planned a Council Fire, but to- 
night they were all too tired. Ritter brought 
in . 





. out his bugle and blew retreat,.and*the flag came down. They 


sat around lazily and watched. The river grew misty as the 
night came down. 

“We left the trek cart uncovered,’ Andy said suddenly. 

“Cover it, Bobby,” said Don. This was a punishment for 
his poor work of the afternoon. 

The Troop went early to bed. During the night Don awak- 
ened and heard a patter of rain on the canvas. The sound 
lulled him to fresh slumber; and when next he opened his eyes 
Ritter’s bugle was sounding reveille in his ears. 
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“Into the river, fellows!” he shouted. “ One quick dip and 
out.” 

They ran for the water through the wet grass. The rain 
was over. Don came from his tent and scrambled after them, 
only to be brought up short by Ritter, who had waited behind. 

“Bobby didn’t cover the trek wagon,” Ritter said. “The 
pancake flour’s ruined, and the coffee and sugar are wet.” 


pcs took no dip that morning. He 
examined the trek cart, went 
back and dressed, and then returned . * 
again to survey the damage. The flour 
was not as badly ruined as Ritter had 


supposed, and most of the sugar could pee 
be used. The scouts came back from : 

the river, shivering and eager for their Xf, 
clothing. x 


“Bobby!” Don called. 

Bobby wanted to get a towel. He 
answered the call rubbing his chest to a glow. 

“T wanted you to see this,” Don said. 

Bobby appeared to find the situation uncom- 
fortable. 

“You made me come on this trip,” he muttered. 

“You've got to 
make up for some 
of the stuff you’ve 
ruined, Bobby,’ 
Don said _ gently. 
“No sugar for you 
this morning. You'll take 
your coffee unsweetened.” 

“JT won’t stand for not get- 
ting my share,” Bobby 
announced hotly. Pa ih 
“I’m doing my share wr a 
of the work.” 

“Are you?” 

Don’s eyes 
held his gaze. a 
“Want me to 

















A rowboat shot from the 
other shore and made 


ee hi for the swimming boy 








call the fellows and show them this?” 

Bobby went back to his tent muttering to himself. The 
morning smell of coffee was mouth-watering when breakfast 
was served. He tested his cup, made a face and pushed it 
aside. Later, on his way to the tomato field, he shot Don a 
black look. 

All day he picked and packed, but at 5 o’clock he was far 
behind every other scout in his score. A whisper ran through 
the Troop that he had not wanted to come and that he did not 
intend to work. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Wally Woods demanded. 
“You’re getting to be a funny sort of scout. You know what 
America has asked us to do. You voted to go farming. Why 
don’t you play the game? ” 

“Why don’t you mind your own business? ” Bobby asked icily. 

“Guess I will,” said Wally, and turned away. 

The Troop had a Council Fire that night, and the sparks 
leaped up to match the stars, and the flames were reflected 
in the dark waters below. They sang songs around the fire, 
und Mrs. Joyce, the servant and the hands came down to 
watch them and to listen. 

“Believe me,” said Tim as the Troop prepared for bed, 
“this beats any hike I ever was on.” 


T 5.30 o’clock next morning the bugle summoned them for 
A another dip. Most of the scouts carried their clothing 
to the beach so that they could dress as soon as they left the 
water. Just as the cooks started on breakfast Bobby com- 
plained that he had lost-his knife and went back to the river 
bank to look for it. 
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The minutes passed, and breakfast was at last ready—but 
Bobby had not returned to camp. Don strolled toward the 
river. Halfway down the hill he stopped. The Troop had 
taken its dip directly beneath the camp, but Bobby, walking 
rapidly, was coming back from a point down the stream. 
When he saw Don he looked confused. 

“Find your knife?” Don asked. 

“Yes; oh, yes.” 

“ Nobody was swimming down there.” 

“ J—I just walked down that way,” Bobby 
stammered. They came back to camp, and 
Tim watched them narrowly. Bobby ate 
his breakfast as though he enjoyed it. In 
some way he seemed to have changed. On 
the way to the tomato field for the third 
day’s work he began to whistle happily. 

“T knew he’d come 

around,” said Andy. 

\ That day Bobby 
worked with a willing 
zeal. As the afternoon 
waned the Troop 
reached the last rows 
of tomato plants. 
Bobby, in his row, 
worked feverishly. He 
was the first boy to 
finish, Turning from 
his crate, he walked 
with vast indifference back toward the camp. 


ON and Tim finished together, and some time later 

followed in his steps. As they came near the tents 

they saw him standing on the high ground with his face 
toward the river. His arms were moving. 

“ Semaphore,” Tim said in a startled voice. 

Don spelled the letters. ‘“ O-M-O-R-R-O-W. I imagine he’s 
sending ‘ tomorrow.’ What's he going to do tomorrow? ” 

“ Maybe he’s only practicing,” said Tim. 

That was possible. At any rate, Bobby signalled no more; 
and when Don led the way into camp he had disappeared into 
his tent to prepare for his swim. Don walked to the edge of 
the hill and surveyed the river. Nothing was to be seen on 
the calm surface of the stream. 

But now Tim seemed to have something on his mind. When 
supper was over that night he tugged at Don’s sleeve as the 
scouts left the kitchen. Don waited. Presently they were alone 
with Mr. Joyce. 

“I wonder,” said Tim, “if you have a field-glass you could 
lend me.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Joyce, and brought the glass from a 
closet in another room. Tim slipped it into a pocket of his coat. 

“What’s that for?” Don asked. 

“We'll do a little exploring tomorrow morning before the 
camp is awake,” Tim said, “and see what we find. Maybe we 
won’t find anything. Let’s turn in early.” 

It seemed to Don that he could not have been asleep more 
than an hour when Tim awakened him. The day had dawned, 
but there was as yet no sound from the farmhouse or from 
the barn. Stealthily he followed Tim from the camp, down 
the hill and to the river. 

There Tim brought forth the gl.ss and trained it on the 
other shore. Evidently he found nothing, for he led the way 
down stream a quarter of a mile. Again he brought the glass 
to his eyes. It moved, now up, now down, and suddenly 
paused and held still. 

“Found something?” Don asked breathlessly. 

“Over there,” said Tim, “by that grove of birch.” 

Don took the glass. At first the focus was cloudy; then it 
cleared as he turned the screw. A patch of the opposite shore 
came very, very close. He saw a rowboat drawn high out of 
the water, and a fire burning with scarcely a trace of smoke. 
Two boys bent over the blaze—Joe and Pete Rivers, 

“What did Bobby mean when he signalled ‘ tomorrow’? ” 
Tim asked in Don’s ear. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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THE GARDEN TOAD 


Of all the funny things 
that live in woodland, 
marsh or road 

That creep the ground or fly the air 

The funniest thing’s the toad. 





VERY scout is somewhat familiar with*the Garden 
Toad and has doubtless been tempted to torment and 
destroy it. Those who regard it in this light should 
read with care the following article, written by 
A. H. Kirkland for the State Department of Agriculture: 

In the battle which every farmer or gardener must wage 
against insect pests the help given by certain natural allies is 
worthy of special notice. ‘she insectivorous birds, predaceous 
insects and parasites all help to check the increase of un- 
desirable species. Less conspicuous, but equally worthy of 
praise, is the humble garden toad. Nocturnal, of quiet habit 
and appearance, to many the toad’s value is unknown, while to 
others it is an object of disgust, if not of fear. Yet, judged 
by the standard of good works, the toad does not suffer in 
comparison with other animals. 

In April and May the toads leave their winter quarters, 
where under leaves, stones, or even buried in the earth, they 
have safely hibernated, and make their way to ponds. In a 
few days their soft musical trilling adds another note to the 
spring song of nature. After mating, the females lay several 
thousand eggs (the largest number recorded being 11,545) in 
a gelatinous envelope which soon swells to form the “ ropes ” 
and, later, the slimes on the bottom of the pools. By June 
or July the tadpoles have developed legs, the tail is absorbed, 
and soon the tiny toads swarm out from the pools and begin 
their terrestrial life. At this time their thin-skinned bodies 
are very susceptible to heat, hence they seek shelter by day and 
migrate by night, or during showers. 
This habit gives rise to the popular idea 
that toads “rain down.” 


ANY stories are extant tending 
to show that toads have been 


the earth; yet so far as investigated by 
the writer in no case has the evidence 
been at all conclusive. On the other 
hand, experiments have shown that toads 
may be kept alive at least eighteen 
months, sealed up in plaster or lime- 
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found alive in rocks or in soil deep in [Ts under a lavender foxglove flow'r 
That leans from the garden edge; 
It's where in the early springtime hour 
The white comes out on the hedge! 
It's close by the path I daily tread; 
It's close by the trail he waits, 
This hermit old with the years long fled 
There back of the garden gates! sects. 
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food. The examination 
of the stomachs of 149 
toads made by the 
writer some years ago 
showed that 98 per cent of the food taken was of animal origin, 
the remainder being vegetable debris, gravel, etc., swept up by 
the sticky tongue in capturing insects. 
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Ants, often injurious by reason of their habit of caring for 
and protecting plant lice, made up 19 per cent, while cut- 
worms, those noxious pests of garden and flower bed, formed 
16 per cent of the food. Tent caterpillars.and other injurious 
leaf-eating larve ranked at 12 per cent; June beetles, potato 
beetles, weevils, wire-worm beetles and allied species made up 
18 per cent; 14 per cent was composed of snails, thousand- 
legged worms, sow bugs and other injurious forms; while 3 
per cent were grasshoppers, crickets, etc. Eight per cent was 
composed of ground beetles (beneficial), with 2 per cent spiders 
and 1 per cent carrion beetles. The 2 per cent vegetable and 
mineral detritus has been mentioned, while 5 per cent of the 
stomach contents was unidentified, although of animal origin. 


F we allow the spider, carrion beetles and ground beetles 

to fall in the class of beneficial species, their total of 11 
per cent must be reckoned against the toad; on the other side 
of the account we have at least 62 per cent of well-recognized 
injurious species, which figure may be increased to 81 per cent 
if the ants are included in this classification. “From these facts 
the only fair conclusion to be drawn is that the toad is a 
highly beneficial animal, deserving to’ rank well in popular 
esteem. 

The amount of food a toad may consume is remarkable. The 
writer has taken from a single stomach the remains of 77 
myriapods or thousand-legged worms; in another, 37 . tent 
caterpillars were found; a third contained 65 gypsy moth 
caterpillars; a fourth, 55 army worms. 
Mr. F. H. Mosher once fed 30 full-grown 
celery caterpillars to a toad in less than 
three hours, while Dr. C. F. Hodge has 
seen a toad eat 86 house flies at one sit- 
ting. Miss Ellen M. Foskett records 
feeding 90 rose bugs to another toad 
without satisfying its appetite. 

Careful figures made by the writer 
some years ago showed that in three 
months’ time a single toad might con- 
sume the enormous total of 10,080 in- 





stone. There is little doubt that the toad 
may live to be twenty years old, or more. 
Though it lives alone in summer, toads 
often hibernate in colonies of half a 
dozen or more. In feeding, usually by 
night, the toad patrols a fairly well- 
defined beat; garden and flower beds 
are frequented, and particularly the 
ground under arc lights, where numer- 
ous insects fall fluttering from the lamps 
above. When food is abundant, as 
shown by experiments on toads in cages, 
the animal eats an equivalent of four 
square meals daily, consisting of cater- 
pillars, cut-worms, beetles, ants, etc. 


HE best way to determine the use- 
fulness of an insectivorous animal 
is to find out the exact character of its 





Oh, ’neath the snows of the winter long 
He sleeps in the earth's warm heart 
Till wakened there by the bluebird’s song 
Across the mead and the mart, 

He sits at the door of his cavern deep 
And swells his bagpipe throat; 

And watches while the night-worlds sleep 
The things that fly and float! 


He's brown and beaded, hunched and old; 
But he loves my garden welll! 

And I'd miss him there as I'd miss the gold 
In the heart of each fair bluebell! 

He's a friend to the folk that travel and trade 
And circle the world around; 

He's a friend, a friend, though he’s humbly made 
Of the shards of sinew and sound! 


From ** Our Dumb Animals”’ 
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The toad is preyed upon by hawks, 
owls, crows, skunks and snakes. When 
the toads are spawning, marsh hawks 
capture a large number, while the young 
toads are eagerly devoured by hens and 
ducks. 

The principal factor in checking the 
increase of toads in the average com- 
munity is the ubiquitous small boy. 
When toads are spawning by hundreds 
at convenient pools they fall easy vic- 
tims to thoughtless boys. 


E may dismiss with mere mention 

the venerable traditions concern- 

ing the poisonous qualities of the toad, 
the hidden jewel in its head or its me- 
dicinal properties. Yet, stripped of all 
(Continued on page 51) 
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The lynx swam indignantly ashore 


HE shout brought Will to his senses, and he realized 

what had happened. The boys had stored the honey 

in the cabin and the smell had attracted favorable 

attention from sume wandering bear, who, like all his 
family, was ready to dare anything for honey. As Joe slipped 
out of the door Will started to follow him, and his hand closed 
on his club, which had been resting close to his bed. There 
was another snarl, followed by the swisn of a blow in the dark 
from the bear’s mighty paw, which if it had landed fairly 
would have battered every bit of life out of the boy. As it 
was, the sharp claws just nicked his shoulder, cutting a shallow 
furrow through the skin. As he rolled into the open he found 
Joe standing in the pale light of the setting moon hastily string- 
ing his bow and searching vainly around for his arrows. Be- 
fore he had found one, a black shape showed in the entrance, 
and a head the size of a peck measure was thrust out threaten- 


‘ingly. 


“Hit him on nose,” shouted Joe, dancing around with his 
useless bow. Will swung the heavy club above his head, 
and with every ounce of strength in his body brought it down 
full on the tip of the beast’s muzzle, the one weak spot in a 
bear’s make-up. There was a gurgling roar, the thud of a 
heavy body, followed by a sound of ripping wood as the bear 
in its death-struggle ripped the sides of the lean-to apart as 
if they had been made of paper. Joe drove one of the arrows, 
which he had finally found, almost to the feather in the breast 
of the struggling animal, but it was not needed. It had been 
Will’s blow that had crashed the life out of that fierce, huge 
body. 

“That good swat you made,” was all that Joe said as, pant- 
ing, the boys looked down on the black mass at their feet. 

When they had got their breath again they managed to 
drag and roll the great body of the bear out of what was left 
of the lean-to. It was still an hour before daylight, but neither 
of the boys felt like sleeping any more that night, so building 
up the fire until the blaze lighted up the whole place, they 
began to skin the carcass while it was still warm. With noth- 
ing to work with but flint knives and sharpened deer-horns, 
this turned out to be a slow and tedious affair, and it was 
nearly noon before they finished. 


CHAPTER X 
THE PINK PEARL 

OE,” said Will severely one morning right after break- 

fast, “how much money have you made this week? ” 

“Money!” responded Joe. “I no make money. I got no 
pants pockets to put money in.” 

“That’s no excuse,” reproved Will. “Pants or no pants, 
we’ve got to make some money before we go back to Cornwall. 
Don’t you remember how that generous, noble Mr. Donegan 
promised to give us double the value of anything we brought 
back! It’s up to us to get busy and find a gold mine or 
something and break that old rooster.” 

“He mean man,” reflected Joe. 

“You ought not to talk that way,” chided Will, “when you 
ate up about ten dollars’ worth of his lunch before we started. 


Anyway, isn’t there something that we can find in the woods 
that’s worth a lot of money. How about a black-fox pelt. I’ve 
heard they sell for as much as a thousand dollars.” 

“No good,” grunted Joe; “you never even see black fox. 
Take smart man to catch black fox. I too busy keeping you 
away from bees and porcupines to trap one. Anyway, pelt 
no good this time of year.’ 

“If we were only down by the seashore,” complained Will, 
paying no attention to Joe’s talk, “ we’s stand a chance to find 
some ambergris.” 

“ What that?” 

“Tt’s a kind of a gray, spongy stuff that’s sometimes found 
on the beach. Sick whales spit it up, and it’s worth its weight 
in gold.” 

“Let’s take a walk,” suggested Will after they had finished 
discussing the value of ambergris. “ Perhaps we can come 
across something that looks like money.” 

At the edge of the beaver pond Will came to a halt. 

“Here’s our money,” he shouted, pounding Joe on the back, 
and he pointed to a few clam-shells left by some wandering 
mink. 

“No good,” responded Joe; “no taste to fresh-water clams.” 

“That’s the trouble about you, Joe; you dont think of any- 
thing but eats. Why, I’ve read that every year nearly half a 
million dollars’ worth of fresh-water pearls are found. These 
clams are probably full of them.” 


A* they walked they kept a sharp lookout for clams but at 
first saw no trace of any fresh shells. Presently as they 
rounded a point they came upon a lynx balancing itself on an 
uncertain log, and evidently fishing. The meeting was so un- 
expected that the boys gave a soft exclamation of surprise. 
As for the cat, it was so startled that it turned suddenly, 
causing the floating log to roll over. Hissing and clawing 
frantically, the lynx fell into the pond with a splash and in- 
dignantly swam ashore, while the boys laughed uproariously 
at the spectacle. 

It was at this point, some distance from the shore, where 
a little ridge of sand bordered with mud thrust itself out, they 
found a bed of fresh-water clams. Joe started to pick them 
out by hand, but Will stopped him before he could muddy the 
water. Breaking off a long willow wand with a bud at the 
end, he showed Joe how to catch clams scientifically. He thrust 
the end of his stick between the gaping shells of the nearest 
clam. Instantly the latter snapped shut on the bud and Will 
pulled it in. This he repeated until the whole clam colony was 
piled up on the beach. The clams were of a dark horn-color 
with fine green lines radiating in all directions on the outer 
surface of the shell, and Will learnedly instructed Joe that 
they were radiated unicos, being one of some fifteen hundred 
varieties found throughout the United States. 

“None of them any good,” grunted Joe, who was probably 
the most pessimistic treasure-hunter on record. From each 
shell stuck out a round roll of muscle, the clam’s foot by which 
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Outside of it three big hounds tugged at the chains 


pearls are fastened to the shell. Sometimes they are in the 
mantle, the soft part of the clam which lines the inside shell.” 

“Most times they ain’t anywhere,” interjected Joe dis- 
couragingly. 

Then followed the mussy business of opening the clams with 
flat sharp stones. The shell of each had to be examined care- 
fully to see whether any pearl was sticking to it and the cling- 
ing, wrinkled folds of the mantle lifted and carefully searched. 
Clam after clam was opened, searched and thrown on an in- 
creasing heap of discards, but there were no signs of any 
pearls. For some time the boys kept about even. Then Joe 
began to get tired of clam-opening. Will finally finished all 
of his own and then turned in to help the Indian. In spite of 
the fact that he had taken over the larger part of Joe’s pile he 
finished first while Joe still had two clams left. By this time 
the Indian’s patience was all gone. Throwing the last one 
which he had opened into the discard pile, Joe kicked the other 
two unopened ones back into the water. 
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“Heap foolish job,” said he starting down to the water's 
edge to wash off the slime and grease from his hands. 

“There. you go,” called Will, “probably throwing away a 
magnificent pearl. Don’t be a quitter. Open up those last 
two.” 

“No,” said Joe, “you open them and keep the pearl.” 

“ All right, you'll be sorry,” prophesied Will, dabbing into 
the muddy water until he found the two clams which Joe had 
kicked away so scornfully. The first one was unusually large 
with a plump, round shell. ; 

“Do you see that, boy?” inquired Will, holding it up. “ He’s 
got his teeth set on a pearl about the size of a pigeon-egg.” 

As he spoke, Will opened the clam and searched it, with the 
usual result. The last clam of all, judging from its crooked 
shell, had been badly treated in early childhood. 

“Chuck it in, wash your hands, stop foolishness and come 
home for supper,” remarked Joe, starting off down the lake. 

He had only gone a few yards when a tremendous shout 
brought him to a standstill. 

“Here it is, here it is!” yelied Will, wildly waving a 
streaming shell. 

Joe shook his head wisely. 

“No,” he said, “you try fool poor Indian boy,” and he 
started off again. The sound of rapid footsteps be- 
hind him made him turn once more to see Will 
springing at him like another charging lynx. 

“Look at that, you old dumhead,” gasped Will. 

Inside the crumpled, crippled shell, too large to 
be concealed by the soft mantle, was a round, pink 
pearl as large as a pea. Perfectly round and loose 

without a blemish or a dull spot to mar its shim- 

mering surface it seemed to fairly glow against 
the pale yellow lining of the shell. 

“It’s probably worth a million,” remarked 
Will as they started back. Joe said nothing and 
kept on saying it all the way back to camp. 
That evening he worked in the firelight for a 

‘ long time and finally handed Will a little leather . 
% bag with a long neck-thong in which to carry 
the treasure. 

“Joe,” said Will solemnly, “you were all 
wrong about those clams?” 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

“You kicked away thousands and thousands of 
dollars just because you wouldn't listen to your 
Uncle William.” 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

“And you're lazy, shiftless, ignorant and generally good for 
nothing? ” 

“Yes,” admitted Joe. 

“Just for that,” said Will, “you get half of my million.” 


’ 





NLY a few days were left of the month as shown by Will’s 

wooden calendar which he carried in a duffel bag fastened 
around his waist along with half a dozen throwing stones, a 
flint-knife and his fire-making tools. Each morning after 
breakfast Will would cut a notch for the day. 

It was a beautiful day in late August, clear and crisp, when 
the boys started out to discover the source of Beaver Brook. 
Each carried besides his weapons two days’ rations and a 
fur blanket which they planned to leave in the carcajou’s cave 
while they climbed the mountain-side and explored beyond in 
light marching order. It was nearly dark when they at last 
reached the foot of the cliff after a long day’s tramp. The 
den was as they had left it, carpeted and lined with clean, dry 
leaves. The scent of the carcajou which still clung to the place, 
had evidently kept any other animal from claiming the snug, 
dry little cave. After supper they built a camp-fire on the 
slope in front and lying out on their bear-skin robes, toasted 
their tired feet and talked until bed-time. 

After breakfast the boys explored the cliff down which 
Beaver Brook dashed. For a mile or so on either side of the 
brook the rocks were almost perpendicular, towering some 
two hundred feet without even a foothold. It was evident 
that they would have to go around to the other side of 
the mountain or else follow the brook up the gorge which it 
had cut through the rock on its way down the mountain-side. 
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At first sight, this seemed almost as impossible as climbing the 
cliff. The gorge wound its way like the letter “S” in spirals 
cut by the stream out of the solid slippery soap-stone. Here 
and there were little falls, and the rock was so smooth and 
slippery that for a long time the boys were unable to make any 
progress. Finally by wriggling and zigzagging their way from 
one fingerhold to another, they reached a point at the top of 
the slope where the gorge turned almost at right angles and 
seemed to end in a perpendicular wall of rock a hundred feet 
high. Down this floated a waterfall of clouded spray and 
foaming water which fell into a green pool at the foot of the 
cliff which barred the boys’ way. Nothing without wings could 
surmount that slippery face of rock. For a time they stood 
admiring the waterfall. Both were hot and tired after their 
climb and the cool green depths of the pool gleamed in- 
vitingly before them. It was perhaps twenty feet across 
churned white by the force of the fall at its far side, while far 
far below in its green depths a square dark chasm showed 
reaching to still lower depths. 

“Joe,” said Will, “you don’t dare swim down into that 
square hole below the bottom rocks.” 

“TI swim anywhere you swim—and then some,” retorted Joe. 


IVING as deeply as possible and swimming down with all 

their strength and speed they shot past the rock at the bot- 
tom and into the dim, green depths of the shaft below. As 
they turned to come up in the clear water they caught a 
glimpse of what seemed to be a cave opening into the side of 
the shaft. There was a dare-devil streak in Will’s make-up 
and without stopping to count the cost, he shot into this 
slanting opening believing that the cave led up into the heart 
of the mountain above the level of the pool. Joe reached to 
stop him but it was too late and he followed him indignantly. 
It was a foolhardy thing to do. If the opening reached the 
air above, the boys’ breath would just last long enough to bring 
them up. If not and the cave ran in a short distance and 
stopped neither boy would ever get back to the surface of 
the pool. The passage widened beyond the entrance and far 
above showed a faint gleam of light. Toward this Will swam 
with all his might with Joe just behind. Not a second too 
soon the heads of both of them shot out of the water into the 
twilight of a long tunnel sloping up towards the point of light. 
Both boys clung to a protruding rock for awhile gasping for 
breath. Joe was the first to speak. 

“You big fool,” he observed with conviction. “ Suppose this 
cave had stopped. You and Joe would have stopped too— 
stopped living.” 

“But it didn’t,” Will reminded him, “and now your Uncle 
William has found a way to climb the cliff on the inside in- 
stead of the outside.” 


HE opening narrowed a short distance from where it ran 

into the pool and soon became nothing more than a long 
crooked tunnel which had evidently been made ages before by 
some underground stream which had stopped running. It was 
rough steep walking towards the spot of light but the brook- 
bed made a trail which could be followed without any great 
difficulty. The pool into which the boys had dived had been 
not more than a hundred feet from the summit but the cave 
in which they now were stretched fully a quarter of a mile in 
front of them, showing that it came out some distance beyond 
the edge of the cliff. After a long rough climb which was 
hard even for their toughened feet, they came to the entrance 
through which they had seen the light far below. The cave 
narrowed and twisted at this point and the opening which 
came out from under a jutting rock was hardly larger than an 
ordinary fox-den. The boys scraped out the sandy soil with 
their hands until the hole was large enough to squeeze through. 
Both were stripped to the buff. Clothes, weapons, fire-sticks 
and food—all had been left on the edge of that green pool. 
Only around his neck Will wore like an amulet the little bag 
which held the pearl. Like a pair of foxes first one tousled 
head and then another came out from under the rock. From 
some unexplainable impulse Joe replaced the earth from where 
they came out entirely hiding the opening. They looked about 
for the edge of the cliff but to their surprise found themselves 
on the shore of a tiny dark lake which lay at the foot of a 
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great slash in the top of the mountain. There were a few feet 
of beach around its edge and above was a fifty-foot wall of 
rock down which wound a rough path which showed signs of 
having been recently used. Just in front of the boys towered a 
great boulder, nearly the size of a small house. Joe stared at 
the path and sniffed the air suspiciously while Will studied 
the little lake carefully, memories of old stories flitting through 
his mind as he did so. 

“You know what this is, Joe?” he finally asked. 

“T no like this place,” said Joe. “It bad medicine.” 

Although they could neither see nor hear anyone both of the 
boys unconsciously dropped their voices. 

“It’s Wizard Pond,” whispered Will. ‘ Years ago an old 
trapper found it, but it hasn’t been seen since but two or three 
times in the last fifty years.” 


S they moved on there seemed to be a sort of waiting still- 

ness in the air. It was as if someone had just stopped 
talking. They crossed the open space which led up to the 
boulder and drew close together as they started to go around 
it. Just as they turned the corner there burst out a long 
wailing howl that sounded awesome in there. In front of 
them stood a rude shack built against the boulder. Outside 
of it three black hounds tugged at the chains which fastened 
them to a tree. Their long flapping ears showed their blood- 
hound breed while their size and fierceness seemed to show 
some strain of mastiff in their make-up. Just beyond the dogs 
was a curious apparatus out of which ran a many-coiled twisted 
pipe. Will recognized this as a rude still and there flashed 
through his mind the stories he had heard about a gang of 
moonshiners and marauders which was supposed to operate 
somewhere on the border and for whom both the Canadian 
and United States authorities had been hunting for years. Be- 
fore the boys had a chance to move three men sprang upon 
them from out of the shack. One seemed to be a full-bred 
Indian. Another had the dark skin, hooked nose and wore the 
earrings of a half-breed. The sight of the last man, made both 
boys faint and sick with fear. A giant in size, standing nearly 
seven feet in his moccasins, he had a long scar which ran from 

(Continued on page 61) 
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{ He was sitting in the lounging room, his head in his hand. 


FTER I had lived in Fairview for two 
months, some Boy Scouts in the 
High School asked me to join Troop 
Number 1, and inside of a week I 
had taken the oath and was assigned as a 
Tenderfoot to the Owl Patrol. Our patrol 
leader was Curly Stannard who, besides 
being the only Eagle Scout in the troop, 
was also President of the Freshman class 
in high school. Curly was the most popu- 
lar boy in town; he had a good word and a 
pleasant smile for everybody, and all of the 
fellows seemed to think that he was just 
about right. 

There was only one other boy in school 
who ever opposed Curly in anything, and 
that was Dick Elliott. He lived next door 
to me, and so I got to know him pretty 
well. The longer I knew him, the more I 
wondered why the fellows seemed to like 
Curly better than him. He was a wonder- 
ful athlete, a member of the varsity foot- 
ball team, the speediest skater in school, 
and the fastest runner. He was a good 
fellow, too, seemed to be true blue; and 
whenever he went after a thing, fought his 
very hardest for it, and never gave up. He 
didn’t belong to the scouts, though, and one 
day I asked him about it. 

“It isn’t worth while,” he said. “Just a 
lot of useless nonsense.” 

I knew he was wrong, of course, but we 
continued to go around together a lot, and 
when it grew warmer and we began to play 
tennis, I saw more of him than ever. He 
and Curly were the best tennis players in 
Fairview, but I had played quite a lot when 
I lived in Chicago and was able to give 
either one of them a pretty hard fight. 
There were two or three other good players 
in the school and when a challenge came 
from the Freshman class of Lindhurst High 








School for a tennis match, we ac- 
cepted eagerly and held a class 
meeting after school for the 
selection of a captain. 
Both Dick and Curly 
were nominated, and 
although I voted for 
Dick, Curly won the 
election hands down. 
Two days later he 
announced the mem- 
bers of the team: 
himself, Dick, Ted 
Oliver, and me. The 
contest with Lind- 
! hurst was to consist 
of four singles 
matches and two 
doubles, so we were 
each scheduled to 
' play twice. In the 
doubles Ted and I 
were paired on the 
second court, and 
Dick and Curly on the first. 


HE match was held at the Fairview 

Country Club. We found that there 

were only three courts in condition at 
the Country Club, which made it impossible 
to play four singles matches at once; so, in 
order to save time, both teams agreed to 
play only three matches in singles and two 
in doubles. 

“That means five matches in all,’ Curly 
explained to us. “And now there is no 
danger of a tie. If we had played six 
games, each side might have won three.” 

On the first court Dick Elliott lost two 
out of three sets to the Lindhurst champion. 
In the meantime Curly had won his match 
rather easily and I had managed to come 
out on top after three deuce sets. That 
gave us two points to one in the singles, and 
all we had to do was to win one doubles 
match to make a big day of it. 

We rested for a time after the singles, 
and while we were sitting on the porch 
of the club, Dick Elliott went inside for a 
drink of water. But when he didn’t come 
out for five or ten minutes, I went in to 
see if anything was the matter with him. 
He was sitting in one of the big chairs 
in the lounging room, his head in his 
hand. 

“What’s the matter, 
“All in?” 

He didn’t say anything for about a min- 
ute; then finally he looked up and shook 
his head. 

“That fellow I was up against is a cinch,” 
he declared. “I ought to have beaten him 
in straight sets.” 

I was surprised at his answer, and just 
a little bit disappointed. It didn’t seem 
the way for a good sport to take defeat. 


Dick?” I asked. 








Illustrated by Charles L. Wrenn 


“What was the trouble, anyway?” 
I asked. 

“Just hard luck. I—I couldn't 
seem to get my stride.” 


OMEONE stuck his head in just then 
ad called us to the courts for the 

doubles, and we went out together. Dick 
was silent and moody, and for the first time 
since I knew him, I began to doubt him. 
Just the least glimmering of the reason why 
the fellows followed Curly rather than him 
came to me. But there wasn’t any time left 
for thinking just then, for Curly came up 
and clapped Dick encouragingly on the 
back. 

“Hard luck, old man!” he said. “That 
fellow you were up against sure is a won- 
der.” 

But Dick only smiled bitterly. 

“He was easy,” he answered. “I ought to 
have beaten him.” 

“Well, let’s get back in the doubles.” 
Curly’s voice was pleasant enough, but his 
eyes were looking questioningly at Dick. 
I suppose he was wondering whether or not 
his partner would go to pieces. 

They walked off to the first court to- 
gether, and then Ted Oliver, our fourth 
man in singles, and I went over to the sec- 
ond court where the Lindhurst players 
proceeded to wallop the everlasting tar out 
of us. When the smoke of conflict died 
away, they had beaten us in two straight 


sets, six to four, and six to one. We shook ~ 


hands across the net, and the other three 
players went into the club house. But I 
was anxious to know how the second match 
was coming along; the points stood three 
to three, and the doubles on the other court 
was to be the decisive contest. 


STOOD on the sidelines for a time, on 

I the Fairview end of the court; and 
after a while I caught Curly’s eye and 
asked him how things were coming out. 

“One set apiece,” he answered. “The 
games are four-all, and forty-thirty.” 

He turned his attention to handling the 
twisting service of one of his opponents 
after that, and didn’t have much of a 
chance for idle conversation. Anyone 
could see at a glance that the two sides 
were evenly matched. The Fairview repre- 
sentatives played mostly from the back of 
the court, placing their ground strokes with 
accuracy and dispatch, resorting occasion- 
ally to a lob to force their opponents back 
from the net, driving at all times for the 
corners and ‘the outside line. But their ef- 
fectiveness was met with the slam-bang tac- 
tics of the two other boys, who depended 
almost entirely on their speed and hard 
hitting. 

One of them would slam the ball across 
the net in a bullet-like serve; then both 
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would dash forward in an attempt to 
smother the return. Sometimes Dick or 
Curly would succeed in passing them as 
they rushed forward, but just as often 
they met the ball as it leaped toward the 
net and smashed it down with such force 
that it bounded over the wire backstop. 

Neither side seemed to be able to win 
two games in succession; and at six o’clock 
the score stood nine-all. Then the umpire 
called a brief halt. 

“I have an engagement tonight,” he an- 
nounced, “and I have to get dressed for it, 
I’m sorry, but I can’t stay to see the finish.” 

The players conferred for a couple of 
minutes and then decided to finish the 
game without any official. 

“We don’t need an umpire in a match 
like this,” one of the visitors remarked. “If 
it’s all right for you fellows, we'll call our 
own points.” 

Our men'were willing enough, and so the 
game continued. But the tide seemed to 
have turned in favor of: Fairview; for the 
first time during the set, Dick and Curly 
broke through their opponents’ service, and 
the score stood ten to nine. With Dick 
serving, the end seemed to be in sight. 


fought of the entire match. Those 
Lindhurst fellows were just as gritty 
as they come, and fought back with every 
ounce of their speed and skill. But in spite 
of their best efforts, the count went to 
deuce, and then Dick scored a service ace. 
It was the crucial moment; one miss for 
the visitors would mean defeat. 
We were, of course, all terribly excited 
by that time. The Fairview rooters were 


Bit. the next game was the hardest 


gathered on the side of the court, not dar- 
ing to yell but wishing with all heart 
and soul that the next point would be the 
deciding one. The players themselves were 
evidently working under a big strain; 
Curly’s eyes were shining, and Dick’s face 
was as white as a sheet. 

Dick waited for a minute before serving. 
Curly was close to the net, and one of the 
Lindhurst players stood behind the base- 
line waiting for the elusive bounce of the 
ball. And then, while we all held our 
breath, Dick served. The ball shot from 
his racket barely an inch over the net, 
struck the ground, and bounded to the left. 
The receiver, unprepared for the queer 
bound, brought his racket around just in 
time. The ball hit the wood, however, and 
shot crazily into the air. It sped for the 
side of the court where Curly was waiting, 
and sailed toward the baseline. Curly 
rushed back frantically, Dick dashed ovcr 
from the opposite side, but neither was 
quite quick enough. The ball hit just on 
the line, and bounced harmlessly to one 
side. It was a point for Lindhurst; and 
the score was deuce again. 


ND then Dick Elliott did a strange 
thing. He dropped his racket and 
walked toward the net, smiling pleas- 

antly. 
“The ball hit just outside,” he announced. 
“That gives us the game and set.” 


The Lindhurst players had not been able 
to see just where the ball landed and had 
been waiting indecisively. When Dick 
made his announcement, however, they 
smiled bravely and held out their hands. 
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But Curly Stannard, his face suddenly 
pale, refused to accept the congratulations 
of his opponents. 

“It looked to me as if the ball hit fairly 
on the line,” he said simply. “The point 
isn’t ours, it’s yours.” 

A deep wave of crimson swept over 
Dick’s face. He started to say something, 
stopped, and then turned to the Lindhurst 
men. 

“T thought that it was out,” he explained, 
“but maybe Curly was right. Come on, 
let’s play it off.” 

But the other fellows protested that they 
did not want the point unless it was fairly 
theirs; and after a lot of hemming and 
hawing on both sides, Curly turned to me. 

“Red,” he said, “you were nearest to the 
ball when it hit. Was it in or out?” 

“It was in,” I answered, with a quick 
glance at Dick. “Just on the line.” 


that, of course, and that was to play 

the game out. But Dick was evidently 
all upset by the incident and went to 
pieces, with the result that Lindhurst took 
the next three games, and the match. 

But that didn’t matter so much; it was 
all in fun anyway. What did count with 
me was the fact that Dick Elliott, whom I 
had considered the best fellow in Fairview, 
could deliberately call a ball outside, when 
it was apparent to us all that it landed di- 
rectly on the line. Perhaps he really 
thought that he was right—I’ve never been 
quite able to decide much as I’ve thought 
it over—but at any rate I understood at 
last why the fellows were always willing 
to stand behind Curly Stannard. 


T that, was only one thing to do after 























The players themselves were evidently working under a big strain. 
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Siztéen Eagle Scouts from Toledo, Ohio, who recently visited National Headquarters my 
Our New Members HANKS to the splendid leadership we can do to help Scouting, we are ready to do.” Fine spirit, abe 
and What They of Mr. McAdoo and the 5,000 Citi- that. We appreciate it. _We are gratified by it. es, 
Mean to Scouting zens’ Committees throughout the country, And this brings us to an important point. Scouting has made ” 
Boy Scout Week was an overwhelming success. Judging from good. The nation heartily endorsed the movement, expressed . 
the reports, now available fully a million “ grown ups” have its enthusiastic appreciation, pledged its support not only in a 
come into the movement as Associate Members. money but in good will. Now, it is “up to us” to continue to 
‘ ! . wm. s ake make good, to show our friendly, helpful, interested, new — 
What does that mean to us, fellow scouts? Well, it reign members, that Scouting is all it is supposed to be, that a Boy _ 
a great many things. It means dollars and cents first of all, Scout is really the clean, fine, loyal, helpful, worth-while, all fre: 
and a great organization like ours needs, indeed must have, round youthful good citizen we claim he is. full 
money to carry out its program. Every Associate Member There never was a moment in the history of the organization thu 
pledging at least a dollar means an extension of our activities, when our prospects were brighter, never a time when the pos- you 
more benefit to more boys. So far, so good, sibilities for development and expansion were so varied and #0. 
But the money gain is the least of it. For one solid week, extensive. The movement is, and will be, what we make it. hol 
the attention of the whole nation from coast to coast was Carry on, Boys. It is the scout’s big hour. Welcome our new es 
focussed on Scouting and on Boy Scouts. The President issued members with all your hearts and show them that Scouting is pm 
a great proclamation in behalf of Scouting. Mr. McAdoo and the real thing, worth believing in, worth helping. a 
his loyal, enthusiastic corps of workers, district, state and city, Helping Uncle Sam NOTHER task which Boy Scouts ani 
followed up the good word and the good work. For the first Get Jobs for were recently asked by the govern- ste 
time what Scouting stands for, what it signifies to individual His Boys ment to attempt, was the distribution of yor 
communities and to the na- posters relating to the an 
tion, what it means to boys problem of getting jobs yo 
and to those who are inter- for soldiers. The War co 
ested in boys, was driven Department provided Na- «¢ 
home simultaneously, east tional Headquarters with yo 
and west, north and south. a list of forty or more te 
The achievements of the cities in which the situa- We 
Boy Scouts of America tion was so serious as to th 
both as an organization require special propaganda th 
and of individual members effort. In every one of e 
during our participation these cities, we had a first li 
in the war, were for the class council and through th 
first time extensively and the scout executives of 6 
intensively presented. The each of these local or- . 
story was a revelation to ganizations, the work was th 
many who had not known carried out in each com- ae 
that “just boys” could munity with dispatch and 
play so important a part efficiency. Again Boy T 
in war time service. More Scouts were proud and Ss 
than that individuals and eager to lend a_ hand. N 
whole communities had an Evidently there is. still H 
opportunity, many of them plenty of war work to be 

for the first time, also to done, even though _ the F 
appreciate how much treaty has been signed and N 
Scouting means to its peace declared. This is P 
boys. Many of them said ‘ as it should be. Scouting a 
instantly “If that is what Pa Ss : wishes to help Uncle Sam n 
Scouting ~~ = want it for A committee representing the Boy Scouts of America presenting to put through some of = r 
our boys.” “If Scouting  §neaker-Elect Gillette their annual report, which he will submit to umerous big tasks which ] 
can do all thig anything Congress concern his “ Boys.” ' 
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HE Liberty Bonfires will not blaze 

until after the signing and ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty by enough of 
the great powers to make it operative. 

A long while to wait perhaps, it may seem to you boys. But 
big things move slowly and when peace really comes and men 
again may live as brothers, following works of peace instead of 
ways of war, it will be worth waiting for. Everything possible 
will be done to give full notice to every Scout center as to 
when the bonfires should be lighted. 


News About the 
Peace Fires 


AVE you been to camp? If you 

have not there is something wrong 
somewhere. A scout who does not get in 
at least one week of real camping is not quite a scout, Ac- 
cording to the Constitution and By-Laws of the National 
Council, scout officials are required to do everything possible 
ta provide camp facilities for the scouts under their jurisdic- 
tion. If no arrange- 
ment for your camp- 


Camp Season Is 
in Full Swing 
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Paul Brantingham, William Elsass, John Graves, Randall 
Irons, Chester Powell, Wayne Dancer, Leonard Marshal, Leo 
Pastor, Paul Schmitt, George Chute, Wilden Baldwin, Schuyler 
Hamilton and Oswal¢e Jones. Among the adults with the party 
were: B. F. Lempert, president of Toledo Council; Mr. R. 
Van Cleve, Scout Naturalist; W. F. Johnson, Director of 
Publicity; R. C. Hartman, Scoutmaster, and Leo Steinem, 
Photographer. 

In Toledo there are about 2,000 Boy Scouts, and this is a 
splendid showing as there are only about 10,000 boys of scout 
age in that city. 

To be an Eagle Scout one must have secured at least twenty- 
one merit badges. The highest number won by any of the 
Eagle Scouts on this trip was thirty-six, by Wayne Dancer. 
There is in Toledo a scout named Graeme Smallwood. who has 
won fifty-one out of the fifty-nine merit badges. These merit 
badges are awarded for knowledge in certain lines of the trades 
or professions, the 
idea being to give the 








ing trip has _ been 
made, talk it over 
with your scout- 
master. See that 
something is done and 
at once. Camping is 
your privilege and 
responsibility as a 
good scout. 

And those of you 
who have egone to 
camp, how did _ it 
come out? Did you 
come back rested, re- 
freshed, healthy, 
fuller of pep and en- 
thusiasm than when 
you went? We hope 
so. It is the way a 
holiday outdoors 
should affect you. And 
did you learn a lot of 
good Scouting? Did 
you swim and _ hike 
and study trees and 
stars and birds? Did 
you practice signaling 
and first aid and show 
your skill at camp 
cookery and _ scout 
“clean-ups”? Did 
you come away a bet- 
ter scout in every 
way, more determined 
than ever to live up to 
the Scout Law and to 
put into your daily 
living the spirit of 
the movement? That 
is what your camping experience should do for you, give you 
recreation in the broadest sense. Write us about it. Tell us 
what your camp did for you, or what it failed to do, that you 
think it should have done. Camp problems concern every 
scout, 


of Scouting. 


IXTEEN Eagle Scouts from Toledo 
recently made Nation] Headquarters 
National a visit in connection with a Scouting trip 
Headquarters from Toledo. 

These Eagle Scouts came by way of Cleveland, Erie, Niagara 
Falls, Rochester, Utica, Albany, Springfield, Providence and 
New Haven. On their return trip stops were to be made at 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Gettysburg, Pittsburg 
and Akron. On this trip they camped out and cooked their 
meals at each place along the way. 

In Toledo there are twenty-three Eagle Scouts, the highest 
rank in scouting, and sixteen of the twenty-three were here: 
J. St. Clair Mendenhall, James C. Irons, Morrough O’Brien, 


Toledo Eagle 
Scouts Visit 





Mrs. W. G. McAdoo, daughter of President Wilson, is an enthusiastic supporter 


This photo shows her on the left of her husband, and the Chief 
Scout Executive on the right, al a scout gathering during Boy Scout Week 


boy an insight into life 
and its work and a 
chance to develop his 
choice as to what his 
own future work will 
be. 

Secretary of the 
Treasury, Carter 
Glass, Presents 
Medals for 

The Victory Loan 


HE esteem in 

which Secretary 
Glass holds the Boy 
Scout Organization is 
indicated in the fol- 
lowing extract from 
an address made by 
him at the mass meet- 
ing where over four 
hundred Victory 
Loan medals and bars 
were presented to 
Boy Scouts of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a 
recognition for the 
work which they did 
in connection with the 
last loan. 

Secretary Giass in 
his opening remarks 
indicated his pleasure 
at being asked to take 
part in the meeting, 
saying that he con- 
sidered it a distinct 
compliment. The fol- 
lowing is what he 
says concerning you and the great organization of Boy Scouts 
to which you belong: 

“ While I do not know a great deal about the Boy Scouts, I 
do know one thing—that it is an institution which is antagon- 
istic to nothing that is good, and hostile to everything that is 
bad, and it is an honor for any man, whatever his distinction 
in life, to come and greet an association of that sort. 

“If the Boy Scouts of America had done nothing more than 
they did in the five Liberty Loan campaigns, they would have 
earned distinction enough to entitle them to the respect and 
affection of all the American people. And as Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, I want to-night to give attesta- 
tion to the great patriotism manifested by the Boy Scouts. I 
want to personally thank them for the splendid service they 
rendered their country and for the effective way in which they 
aided the Treasury Department in putting over this Loan. 

“Tt was said that it would be impossible to put over the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan. It was said that there was a reactionary 
feeling throughout the country; that the war was ended. I 
was told in the initial stages of the campaign that it was 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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experience, my medal, and 


the fact that I now ranked Under Two Eag les 


as a corporal, were factors 
in my favor; but my age 
and the fact that I had 
been discharged from the army were against me, But I left 
home, and after many adventures and narrow escapes I reached 
Vilna. I became 
acquainted 
with a_ kindly 
merchant, who 
took me to divi- 
sion headquar- 
ters and pre- 
sented me to the 
general. 

“How old are 
you, logole- 
vitch?” the gen- 
eral asked, after 
1 had given him 
a few facts re- 
garding my for- 
mer army expe- 
rience. 

** Ei gh- 
teen, sir!” I re- 
plied; but the 
blush that came 
to my cheeks re- 
vealed at+ once 
that I was lying, 
and, under the 
sharp gaze of the 
officer, I could 
not stick to it. 

“Seventeen, I 
should say,” I 
stumbled. 

“How old are 
you, Ilogole- 
vitch?” he re- 
peated firmly, as 
though he had heard neither my first nor my second answer. 

“ Fourteen, sir,” I replied, unable longer to lie; “that is, I 
will be fourteen in December.” 


HEN I showed him some newspaper clippings, my discharge 

papers, and the paper which my father had received from 
the main headquarters of the Russian Army granting me per- 
mission to serve as his messenger. 

“TI have heard, your Excellency,” I hastened to say, fearing 
that he was going to decide against me, “that no man who 
wants to serve his country will be turned down if he appeals 
to you. I really did not mean to lie about my age, but I 
wanted to get into the army so very much that——” 

“Im going to give you a chance, Iogolevitch,” he replied, 
getting up and shaking my hand. “I’m going to write your 
father to get his consent, but in the meanwhile I will take the 
eresponsibility upon myself. If you really want to serve, we'll 
put you in the regimental kitchen as the cook’s assistant. How 
will that do?” 

“Tam very grateful,” I replied. “I am anxious to serve in 
any capacity.” 

One day as I sat despondently looking out of the window, 
I noticed a machine stop in front of the place, A lieutenant 
jumped out, but his saber caught in the door, and he did not 
seem to be able to extricate it. 

I ran out to help him. 

“Paul!” he cried as I approached him; “ what on earth are 
you doing here? ” 

I was so surprised to be called by name by an officer whom 
I did not recognize that I almost forgot to salute him, but 
I recovered my presence of mind quickly and came to attention, 
and as I did so I recognized in the officer an old friend of my 
father. 

in a few words I told him of my recent experiences and my 


(Continued from page 7) 





Somebody’s strong hand grabbed me by the neck 
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present uncertain status. 

“We'll fix that for you 
in no time, Paul,” he de- 
clared optimistically; and 
then, with a smile on his 
face, he added: “I know the general slightly!” 

When we got to the general’s quarters, he walked right into 
the inner office 
without even 
knocking on the 
door, and _ then, 
to my surprise, 
greeted his supe- 
rior familiarly as 
“Uncle”! Fora 
moment or two 
they carried on 
a whispered con- 
versation, and 
then I was told 
to go back to my 
quarters, 


ee AT night 
the lieuten- 
ant came to me 
with a violin he 
had_ procured, 
and said he had 
arranged to have 
me play for the 
Officers. 

“Do your very 
best, Paul,” he 
suggested. “The 
general’s very 
susceptible 
to music, and I 
think you can get 
anything you 
< want out of him 
if you win him 
to-night. Play 
the Berceuse, by Jarnfeld, If you play it as well as you did 
when I heard you at a concert in Petrograd, I think the general 
will be ready to turn the division over to you!” 

“Tl be satisfied if he just keeps me in one of his regiments, 
lieutenant!” I answered; “ and you may be sure I’ll do the very 
best I can.” 


During the evening meal I was ordered to the officer’s mess 
and invited to play. When it was all over—they kept me at it 
for nearly two hours—the general came toward me and shook 
my hand. From the expression on his face I felt that I had 
captured him. 


“ Togolevitch,” he said, “I am very much obliged to you for 
the entertainment you have given us. Now what would you 
like me to do for you?” 


* Put me in one of your cavalry regiments, your Excellency,” 
I answered. “ You can make me happier in no other way.” 

He seemed about to demur, but his nephew, the lieutenant, 
whispered a few words to him, and he told me laughingly to 
decide which one I should like to join. 


The lieutenant advised me on this important point. 

“What’s the matter with the 38rd Dragoons? Now I come 
to think of it, there are one or two fellows in that regiment, 
volunteers, who would make excellent chums for you. In the 
first company, for instance, there’s Stanislav Nedzvegski, a 
wonderful singer, and one of the most popular men in the di- 
vision, Ill speak to the general about it.” 


The next day I was accepted as a member of the 8rd Dra- 
goons and assigned to the first company of the first squadron, 
a squadron to which, I was informed, only men who had been 
decorated for bravery, were assigned. I was soon shaking hands 
with Stanislav Nedzvegski, a tall, blonde cavalryman, with blue 
eyes and a comical expression about his mouth which re- 
vealed at once the secret of the popularity which he enjoyed. 
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Stanislav—they called him _ Stassie , 7 
in the regiment—had been on a short | 
furlough, and he began at once to tell us | 
some of his adventures. He told them so | 
funnily that he soon had us all convulsed 
in laughter, and every now and then he 
interpolated a rhyme or two which he im- 
provised as he went along. He seemed to 
have a wonderful talent in that direction, 


and, as he had a good singing voice, he HANH The Greatest Name in Goody-Land 


frequently burst into song—improvising 
the lines to familiar airs. 

In the evening, the porutchik—lieutenant 
—of our company, a man named Panunsev, 
a typical Russian cavalryman, hard as 
nails and stern of visage, gave me a horse 
and put me through a few cavalry exer- 
cises. Panunsev told me I had done 
wretchedly, but one of the men told me 
that he usually meant the opposite of what 
he said; and from the encouraging way he 


«> OU know the 
yatted me on the shoulder as he instructed j 
- to take care of the horse and then turn realm of ch d- 
in, I believed that the man was right. ° 
hood dreams 


HE next day we learned that the 3rd d { 
Dragoons was to leave for the front 
at four the following morning. Our whole is a lan 0 
organization immediately became alive 
with bustling activity. Despite the excite- sweets. 
ment, I was able to get enough equipment ' 
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from the quartermaster and from members - 
of the regiment, who were kind enough to é Make some of 
pearance—what sort of an appearance I 
could judge from the smiles my appear- 
ance invariably produced wherever I went. 
Nothing fitted me. a d elightful 
My hat was so big it slipped over my 
eyes. I could turn around inside my shoes, r € a { i t y b y 
but I filled them with paper and that made ; : 
them halfway serviceable. All the over-| . - : NS ta king home 
coats offered me were impossible, and I 
decided to wear my own suit under my 
it provided me with additional warmth and ' A 4 
it helped fill out the uniform, J 
My equipment consisted of a saber, a 4 ; ' 
gun, a Jance and a belt of bullets. The 
saber was so long—or I was so short—that “ frequently, 
‘ _— 
posed to carry only 200 bullets, but I was Pi 
so ambitious I asked for 400! They War 
weighed like 4000! How about 
When the call to assembly came the next i ? 
morning, I carried my lance in my right { tonight? 
hand, and with my left led my horse to the ie 
spot where we were to fall in. J 
Stassie nearly collapsed with laughter ry j 
when he saw me. SEALED TIGHT 
tween convulsions, “throw that lance KEPT RIGAT 
away. You'll kill more Russians than you 4 
will Germans with it! Anyway, don’t come eUSA 
within a mile of me, that’s all I tell you!” Th FI ‘ 
As it happened, however, it was right e€ avor 
next to Stassie that the porutchnik ordered 
“Stassie will take care of you on the 
march, Iogolevitch,” he ordered. “ Stick to 
him.” 
A§ we stood in line, unmounted, four 
abreast, my horse became nervous 
hadn’t been so big, I think my feet would 
have been crushed a dozen times. As it 
was, the horse’s hoofs landed most of the 
time on my excess-shoe and missed my toes. } 
We stood in line a few minutes and then wv | 


help me out, to make some sort of an ap- h d 
uniform instead. It served two purposes: 
it dragged on the ground. We were sup- 
“Jumping Jehu, Paul!” he declared be- 
me to take my position. 
and began to jump around. If my shoes 
the order came: “ Mount!” 
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The company leaped to the saddle as 
one man—except me. I made a frantic 
effort to do the same thing, but the weight 
of my equipment just anchored me to the 
ground! I looked appealingly at Stanislav, 
but. he had turned his head the other way. 

(Continued on page 44) 





aT CASH PAID for butterflies, insects. 
® The workis simple with my pricelist, 
pictures, descriptions, andinstrum2ats. 
Hundreds of kinds wanted for collec- 
tions, colleges, museums. Send 4c at 
oncefor prospectus. Sinclair, Dealer 
in Insects, D-79, Ocean Park, Calif. 






Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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HE forests and wilderness are infested with “var- 

mints”; varmint means any sort of a creature which 

makes a nuisance of itself. Porcupines will gnaw up 

anything that has grease on it; they will even chew 
the grease spots off the floor of one’s shack when one is not 
at home. Wolverines will destroy anything that they can find, 
even one’s camera. They are the real Bolshevik Huns of the 
wilderness; they believe in no one owning property, and whether 
it is of any value to them or not they will destroy it. Canadian 
jays will pick the plums out of one’s plum-duff. Red squirrels 
and flying squirrels will tear up all paper and cloth with which 
to make nests in one’s hats, blankets or coat pockets; wild mice 
will do the same, while the Western pack rats will carry away 
every small object in sight. 

Therefore, whether one is in the real wilderness where there 
are wolves, bears, wolverines and pack rats, or the woods near 
home where there are only foxes, coons, mice and squirrels, one 
often finds it necessary to boost food or other camp -material 
out of reach of these “varmints.” It often happens that the 
bundle is too heavy for one to lift unaided, or at least to lift 
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Backwoods Stunts 


By Dan Beard 


with comfort; there are no blocks or tackle in the wilderness 
for hoisting heavy weights. But there are almost always some 
saplings growing nearby one’s camp. 


SAPLING may be bent down (Fig. 8) and to 

its top a pair of “shears” lashed. The shears 
are simply two poles crossed at the ends, Figs. 8,9 
and 10. After the top of the birch or sapling is 
lashed to the shears, Fig. 8, the weight may be tied 
to the crotch, Fig. 9, and gradually hoisted out of 
reach of depredators by raising the fork of the 
shears, Fig. 10. The shears are lashed to the sap- 
ling as the cross sticks of an old-fashioned kite are 
lashed together, Fig. 11. 

In real wilderness work, deer, bear, and even big 
bull moose are hoisted up in this manner, so that 
they may be properly butchered. Other goods cached in this 
manner the traveler may be reasonably certain of finding un- 
molested when he returns to camp. 

We are planting memorial forests and are learning to protect 
and preserve our wild life, both animal and vegetable; there- 
fore, when we are in the wilds we must be careful not to de- 
stroy timber, and if we want to use a tree for a hat rack, a 
clothes rack or a gun rack, we must devise some method which 
will not injure the tree. The old-time woodsman did this by 
striking his axe into the trunk of the tree, Fig. 12, and thereby 
making a perpendicular cut, AB, Fig. 13, Into the center of 
this cut he would then drive a blunt peg, Fig. 13 and Fig. 14. 
The advantage of this lies in the fact that an upright wound 
on a tree heals readily and leaves practically no scar, there- 
fore, if when one leaves camp the peg is knocked from its place 
there will be no injury done to the tree. 

The blunt peg properly driven into the green wood will fit 
tightly and make a very secure support for anything the camper 
may wish to hang there. 
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“‘ Be prepared—you need good health as well as skill. Boy 
Scouts take care of their teeth—and they are able to use their skill.” 


5 


Are your teeth faithful servants day in and day out ? Unless they 
are perfectly strong and healthy, they are your enemy. Doctors 
have proved that bad teeth can make you seriously sick. Are you 
taking care of yours ? 

Better follow good advice—see a dentist twice each year to keep 
your teeth free from serious trouble, and use a safe tooth-paste. 

S. S. WHITE’S is the tooth paste that was first made in the days 
of the Blue and the Gray. It’s been safe and pure ever since—a 
tooth paste that you can depend on for keeping your mouth and 
teeth perfectly clean. It has a delicious flavor, too—real English 

























mint. 

Send today for our booklet, ‘Good Teeth—How They Grow and How 
to Keep Them”—it should be part of every Scouts’ equipment—and a 
sample tube of S. S. White’s. The “Dentifrice made for Dentists.” 
The S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


**Makers of Dental Supplies and Appliances Since 1844’ 
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Progressive 
Radio Apparatus 
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To what reasons can the popular- 
ity of De Forest Radio Apparatus 
be attributed? 

Is it because of its consistent per- 
formance, excellent workmanship, 
materials, low prices? 

These would account for it partly. 
The real reason must lie in the fact 
that we have always been in the 
van. Design and system employed 
have been so far in advance of 
others as to overshadow our rivals. 

The De Forest Company is one 
of the recognized successes in the 
radio field. Our success has been 
progressive— more than merely 
financial, because we ,give better 
service—more for your dollars— 
most modern apparatus—than you 
can obtain elsewhere. 

We do not aim to sell the most 
radio apparatus—only the best. 
Quantity is a secondary considera- 
tion, 

We were the first to produce the 
audion amplifier and the oscillion 
undamped wave transmitter, and its 
popularity is attested by its wide 
use, 

Our latest productions, the Honey 
Comb Coils, Unit Set, Coil Mount- 
ings, Two Step Amplifier and 
Audion Control Box have been 
greeted with enthusiastic demand 
far exceeding our expectations. 

The Unit Receiver fills the de- 
mand for a really efficient receiver 
for any and all wave lengths of any 
preferred circuit and design with- 
out the usual costly cabinet and 
expensive assembly. 


We have been literally swamped. 


with orders, so do not feel surprised 
when your dealer tells you it will 
be necessary to wait a few weeks 
before you can get delivery. 

By placing your order now you 
will avoid the greater congestion in 
our factory when the purchasers of 
this meritorious apparatus of novel 
design begin enthusiastically rec- 
ommending it to their friends. 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & 
TEL. CO. 


1415 Sedgwick Avenue 
New York City 
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ee the log cabins of the pioneers there 
were few tools, and these few tools 
were consequently highly prized. There 
was little furniture, and what little there 
was was home made; the floor of the cabin 
was clay, pounded hard. The bedstead 
was made by boring holes in the logs of 
the cabin for the side poles of the bunk, 
the other ends of which rested on stakes 
driven in the ground of which the floor was 
composed. The bed answered for a settee 
or lounge also, and there were no chairs. 

There was no means for obtaining win- 
dow sashes or glass in the wilderness, so 
the window opening was covered with 
greased paper, when that was obtainable, 
or the thin, semi-transparent skin of some 
animal, which allowed the light to filter 
through it. 

There were no closets or tool chests. The 
pioneer’s rifle had a long octagonal barrel, 
that is, the rifle had a barrel shaped like a 
lead pencil, which was forty-eight inches 
long. The wooden stock reached to the end 
of the barrel and had brass thimbles to 
hold the ramrod or scouring stick; a brass- 
covered grease and patch box ornamented 
the butt, This gun rested on the Pioneer 
Hooks over the fireplace or over the door, 
where it was handy and ever ready for the 
buckskin-clad owners to grab in time of 
alarm. These same Pioneer Hooks, Fig. 3, 
make a good rack for your crowbar, axe or 
any other long-handled tool. 

To make the pioneer hook or gun rack 
select a branch with a good fork to it, Fig. 
1, cut it at the dotted lines into the form 
| shown by Fig. 2, then nail it to the wall, 
| as is the one with the axe resting on it, 
Fig. 3. 

This pioneer rack is still used by the 
backwoodsmen to support their*rifles, axes 
and other tools, or as a hook for clothes. 
Fig. 4 shows the same thing on which is 
hung a coil of rope. 

The Grapple Hook is not made by cut- 
| ting one stick into four parts, as you might 
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suppose by a glance at Fig. 5, but it is 
made by neatly fitting four separate sticks, 
Fig. 6, together and then lashing their ends 
with rawhide, root, fiber, twine or wire, as 
in Fig. 7. 

The Grapple is very useful suspended 
from the ceiling of your shack or tent, be- 
cause on it such objects as lanterns may be 
handily hung, It also makes a good clothes 
rack, 

Near the Alley Pond, back of Flushing, 
Long Island, the Boy Scouts have made 
some exceedingly neat and workmanlike 
camps, but other boys, whom we trust are 
not scouts, have tried to imitate these 
camps, and in so doing have “chewed” 
down some small trees, leaving their 
ragged stumps standing several feet above 
the ground as monuments to the ineffi- 
ciency, carelessness and Hun attitude of 
mind of the builders. 

You boys know that the Chief loves you, 
is proud of you, and that he will back you 
against any crowd of boys in the world, 
therefore if you love him do not disfigure 
the woods and forests. Every unnecessary 
cut you make upon a growing tree hurts 
him almost ‘as much as if you hacked the 
limbs of his own body. He wants you 
boys, and men, too, to learn to love the 
trees, to love the woods and to treat all 
living things with the same _ kindness, 
whether they be vegetable or animal. 

Do not misunderstand him; when it is 
necessary to cut down a tree, cut the tree 
down in a workmanlike manner; when it 
is necessary to clear land, clear it in a 
thorough way; but unless it is necessary, 
destroy neither animal nor vegetable life, if 
you would be a true scout, a worthy son 
of Daniel Boone, a friend of Buffalo Bill, 
and a follower of John Burroughs and 
John Muir, and an admirer of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The truth of it is, Scouts, we 
want to be everything that a Hun is not, 
and then we will be real, genuine Ameri- 
cans and simon-pure ‘scouts. 
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IF YOU LIKE BOATS 
YOU'LL SURELY:ENJOY THIS! 


At top—Original model of the ress Motor Launch ‘“‘Mary M.,” 
plying in Northern Lake he Gypr (Signed by the Designer.) 


In Circle—Capt. John Martinek, Designer 
and Builder—with his “own ‘unaided hands. 


In Square—Side view of stern of the Cypress 
Launch ‘‘Mary M.’’— before launching. 


At Bottom>— Bow view of the: Cypress 
Motor Boat “‘Mary)M.’’ just before -she 
slid into the water. (Compare with picture 
of original whittled model at top of page.) 
Aren’t the lines beautiful? And isn’t Old 
John a wizard? All figured out with his 
knowledge and his penknife. She is 32% 
feet over all, 774 foot beam, draught (light), 
at bow 13 inches, at stern 272 inches. Seat- 
ing capacity 36. 30h.p. ALL CYPRESS 
except her oak keel and ribs, fail and awn- 
ing frame! (Jim Johnson knows.about her. ) 


Anybody Who Knows All 


About Boats Says “‘Cypress”’ 


—OF COURSE. Thus spake John Martinek, who 
does nothing but build boats and smile on the 
children who come to his busy little shipyard. 


The Next Thing for YOU to Do Is 
to Write for the Cypress Boat Book 


29 PICTURES AND 16 CHARTS 


It’s Vol. 19 of the famous Cypress Pocket Lib: 
and its 116 pagesarefreeon request. (Promptly, oom | 
We like boats as well as you do—if they’re good 
ones, well built and of the right material, such as 
Capt. John knows about. Writefor free Vol. 19. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSN. 


1294 Hibernia Bank Bldg. , New Orleans, La., or 
1294 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg.; Jacksonville. Fla. 
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AKEatipfrom // 
Dad. Under- (|| 

waists for Sis, 
but regular suspen-_ || 
ders for yours. 
Kazoo stands the _ || 
shock and strain of _ || 
thehardest game,but 
“gives "toeverymove _ ||| 
and muscle; keeps 
pants andhoseneatly 
in place, evenly dis- 
tributes the weight 
of the clothing, helps 
shoulders stay 
straight and erect. 
At Boys’ Clothing and 
Furnishing Depts., or 
write us. 75c and $1.00 
(In Canada 20c more) 


Send for our “reason why” 
booklet.( Key)“For Real Boys” 


Bvav4ile 


oe U.S. Pat oFF 
A Support fr Pants «72 Hose 
Ages 4 to18 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO. 
694 Broadway, at 4th St., New York 



































. 
Boys, Raise Squabs! 
Build a business. Start right. Succes< 
assured by feeding Purina Pigeon Feed 
by the Purina Plan. Write for circular. 
RALSTON PURINA CO. ° 
885 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Purina Poultry and Pigeon Feeds. 












newest, most profitable, 
h ik industry f l f Interesting 
booklet, im: positively hy ~ 3 “Wiehe quick to 
PRODUCTS COMPANY _ 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
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Think and Grin 
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Think and Grin—August 
_ “A Gust, a gust, my mess kit for a gust!” 
Some of these hot August-with-out-the gust- 
days, you fellows will be wishing for a cool- 
ing breeze and be wondering whether it’s 
ever going to be cold again. 

Along about this melting time when you 
ean't do anything but melt Old Idle Five 
minutes will be around so look out. 

In preparation for the warm days we 
sence you this collection of breezes sent in 
to us by a lot df story fans. Blow yourself 
to all you need. 

* s 
Think and Grin—Winners for August 

Scout William Van Loan, New York; Sen- 
ior Patrol Leader Gerald Cross, New York; 
Scout Clifford Richard, Indiana; Herbert 
Williams, Massachusetts; H. W. Lyra, New 
York; Arthur Fink, New York; Gerald F. 
Draper, Arkansas, 

7 . * 
Sure 

First Class Scout—If butter is twenty-six 
cents a pound, how much could you buy for 
a cent and a quarter? 

Tenderfoot—Don't know. 

Second Class Scout—How much? 

lirst Class—One pound. 

Tenderfoot—How’'s that? 

First Class Scout—Well, if one pound cost 
26 cents, then for 1 cent and a 4 (25c) you 
could buy one pound, couldn't you? 

Tenderfoot—Y-E-A. 

* * * 
But It Wasn’t Dry 

First Class Scout—Have you read ‘“ Twen- 
ty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” by 
Jules Verne? 

Tenderfoot—No. I started to read it, but 
it was too deep for me. | 


A Severe Strain 

Dark Tenderfoot—Mah paw's cow done 
had an peculiar axident de udder day. 

Dark ist Class Scout—Yo’ doan say! An’ 
how wah dat? 

Dark Tenderfoot—Yo’ know wut cold wed- 
dah we had las’ week. Well, ah was a-lead- 
in’ mah paw’s. cow to watch, an’ as she was 
gonna drink she slipped on de ice, fell, an’ 
strained her— 

Dark 1st Class—Ankle? 

Tenderfoot—Nawsah, she done slipped an’ 
strained her milk. | 





. 
Seeing Far 
Visitor—“ Can you see a good 
from here?” 
Native—“ Sure! On a fine night you can 
see the moon.” 


distance 


7 * . 
Some Scholar 

Smith—*“ Did you ever go to school, Sam?’ 

Sam—*“ Sure i was to the academy and 
dere I learned such school fellows as George 
Gravey.” 4 

Smith—“ Nonsense, Sam, you are referring 
to the study of Geography.” 

Sam—‘“ Dere was Matthew Mattix.” 

Smith—* You mean Mathematics.” 

Sam—“ And I knew Jimmy Nastytricks.” 

Smith—‘“‘ You are referring to Gymnastics, 
Sam. By the sp | can you spell?” 

Same—“ Sure got as far as M-U-D.” 

Smith—* And that spells mud.” 

Sam—“I stuck dere.’ 


Greek to Father 
Son—“ Father, I passed Cicero today.” 
Father—“ Did he speak ?” 
. = * 
Pursuit of Knowledge 
“Son, why are you always behind in your 


studies?” iS 
“So that I may pursue them, father. 


Saying Something 
First Scout—*“ The Scoutmaster gave a 
long speech at the meeting last night. 


Second Scout—‘‘ What was he talking 
about ?” 
Tirst Scout—“ He didn’t say.” 
* * + 
Back Again 


Tramp—(to lady of tke house)—I just 
came back from the front and— 
Lady (interrupting)—Indeed. 
success did you have there. 

Tramp—None, ma’am. That’s why I came 
around to the back. 

. + * 
The Burning Question 

Gerald Draper of Royers, Arkansas, wants 
to know if Ann Thracite is any relation to 
Old King Cole. 


And what 


Some things that you may do with your 
fingers and some that you may not, 


B 

fingers as A 
Ask a friend 
your 


Extend your 
shown in cut. 
—while he is still 
friend—which two fingers 
are furthest apart. Nine out 
of ten people will point to 
fingers “B” and “C” instead 
of the further’ separated 
“4 ” and “ ji 





Place your thumb at the base 
of your little finger then bend 
your arm and bring the tips of 
your fingers as far as possible up 
under your armpit. Now remove 
your thumb from position at base 
of little finger and see whether 
you can put it back again in same 
place before taking your fingers 
away from armpit. 





a * . 
Join fingers as shown . c 
in cut. Tips of “ A’s” Cc 


together, second knuck- 
les of “B's,” tips of 
“C's” gat.“ It 
is a simple matter to 
move “A” from “A” 
or “D” from “ D,” but 
while knuckles “B” are 
joined it is impossible 
to separate by their 
own power finger tips 
“ € ” and “ Cc. 





* * . 


Tear a_ piece of 
paper as_ close to 
edge as possible so 
that it is almost in 
three parts. Ask a 
friend to take the 
paper holding,it by 
the end -pietes in 
such a way that he 
does not in any way touch the centre piece 
with his hands. He is now to pull the three 
pieces apart with one pull. This can never 
be done even though elephants were chained 
to the two little bits, One piece will always 
come oy | leaving two pieces joined. You 
may bet that you can do it according to the 
rules which say that you must not touch 
centre bit “with your hands.” You may 
hold the centre piece with your mouth, So 
easy when you know how, 
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World Brother- 
hood of Boys 
Conducted by 


E. O’Connor 














Oe of the directions for becoming a 
member of the World Brotherhood of 
Boys reads as follows: 

Write the very best letter you can to 
an unknown boy. 

This is important. Write the best letter 
you can. Frequently we receive letters to 
be forwarded that, we are certain, are not 
the best letters that their authors could 
write. Frequently, too, these letters lack 
finish not only in subject matter but in 
the manner of their writing. Some, even, 
are written in pencil, carelessly, on scratch 
paper. 

We desire the members of the World 
Brotherhood of Boys to take pride in 
their correspondence and _ this pride 
should show itself not only in composing 
good letters but in writing them as neatly 
and attractively as possible. This is a 
matter of courtesy toward the unknown 
boy that you hope to make your friend. 
You wish, also, to make a good impres- 
sion on him, to make him feel that you 
are worth the trouble of a reply, worth 
the friendship he can give. 

A scout is neat! Neatness in letter 
writing comprises neatness in thought, 
that is, clear, orderly arrangement of 
ideas and clear, orderly expression, and 
neatness of appearance, that is, clear, 
easily-read handwriting—unluckily we 
cannot all attain beauty in handwriting— 
on clean, smooth paper. 

Therefore, write the very best letters 
you can for the World Brotherhood of 
Boys. 


HE World Brotherhood has appeals 
for American correspondents from 
the following: 

A Russian scoutmaster living in Fin- 
land. who writes English and desires let- 
ters from scouts or scoutmasters; a Swiss 
scoutmaster of the troop in the Y. M. C. 
A. of Zurich, who desires to exchange let- 
ters in English, French or German with 
scoutmasters; three Swedish scouts, two 
aged fifteen and one fourteen years, all 
of whom write English; two Russian 
scouts living in Siberia who write in Es- 
peranto; three Spanish scouts between 
seventeen and nineteen years of age who 
write Spanish; a young Frenchman of- 
Courbevoie who will write in English to 
one who would like to write French to 
him; two scouts in India, who write Eng- 
lish, one nineteen years of age who 
is interested in literature, theology, math- 
ematics and drawing, and one eighteen 
years of age; a Dutch scoutmaster who 
wishes to write to and exchange photo- 
graphs with scoutmasters; a Russian sea- 
scout now in this country; and a Patrol 
Leader of Luxembourg. 

The sisters of some Boys’ Lire readers 
may be interested to know that we have 
requests for correspondents from an 
English girl seventeen years of age and 
a French girl of nineteen years. 

A troop of English Sea-scouts has com- 
municated to us through its Patrol Leader 
its desire to do its bit to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between England 
and America by letter-friendship will 
scouts from this country. Will not some 
sea-scouts send us letters for this troop? 
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Ride a Bicycle 





DERS from the Captain—“Proceed by the 

main road to the corner of Walnut Street and 

Lancaster Avenue, where you will deliver this letter 

to the Commanding General, in the brown cottage 

on the corner. Return with reply and do not 
accept more than six of Grandmother’s cookies.” 


The bicycle gives mother a winged messenger, 
a sturdy reliance for errands, a boy home from 
school promptly. And it always makes a more 
self-reliant and useful boy. 


Are you keeping your bicycle shipshape? Watch 
the tires especially just as the motorist watches 
his automobile tires. If you have had your eyes 
open, you will know that it pays to get good tires 
— United States Tires. 


Most boys who have ridden bicycles a good 
while know that United States Tires are more re- 
liable, are less liable to puncture and last longer. 
There are numerous kinds of United States Tires 
to choose from—both clincher and single tube. Go 
to the tire store and pick out the kind you want for 
your wheel, and—be sure it is United States. 


United States Cycle Tires 


are Good Tires 
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Build Wagons, Gliders, Coasters, Racers 


With these new outfits any boy who can use 
a screwdriver and a wrench can make dandy 
coasters, gliders, wagons, etc. The outfits con- 
tain four very strong, specially built dise steel 
wheels—the best wheels you ever saw. Then 
there are finely painted steel plates and axles, 
handles and seats ef hardwood, and bolts, 
nuts, angle irons, etc., to put the toys 
together. 


NEW WHEEL TOY 


You can have great sport with one of these 
outfits. The $10 one ($15 in Canada) is a 
erackerjack with its gears, pinions and 
sturdy parts. It makes a geared speedster, 
wheelbarrow, glider, coaster and many other 
things. There is also a $6 outfit ($9 in 
Canada) and one for $15 ($22.50 in Canada). 


WIN A PONY OR AUTOMOBILE 


I have started a big toy building contest 
with a real buckboard automobile or Shetland 
pony as first prize. The contest is free to all 
boys and girls. Just write me for details and 
list of prizes, using the coupon below. 

BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE—FEach boy or 
girl who writes will receive, FREE, a copy 
of my boys’ magazine, full of fine stories and 
articles on sports and my finely illustrated 
toy catalog. 


President i 
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THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY y, - 








128 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada: The s 
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—a practical pocket rule (6 
inches) with 4 sets of scales 
for measuring DISTANCES, 
HEIGHTS, WIDTHS, 
LENGTHS and ANGLES. Es- 

ecially adapted for BOY 

COUT work, indoors and out. 
Every Boy Scout needs one. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 


Standard Scientific Company 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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ss@ AY, Cave Scout, remember that story 
you told us last month about Bill 
Ryal and Carrots Crawford?” 

Tee” 

“Well, I'd like to know what happened 
on that. overnight hike. Did Bill show up 
at camp with his gang?” 

“ Any of the rest of you fellows curious 
about it?” 

“Sure thing!” 

“You bet!” 

“Let’s have it!” 

“ All right, then, pull the bear-skin cur- 
tain over the cave hole so the ’skeeters 
can’t get in and come up close. Ready? 
Well 





6¢C\ HUCKS,” said Wiggles Holm to his 

bunkie, Carrots Crawford, as he 
broke an egg into a pan of sizzling bacon 
grease over his morning fire, “I knew all 
the time Bill Ryal would never show up 
out here even if Mr. James did give him 
a handbook and an invitation. That wal- 
lopin’ he got at headquarters the other 
night didn’t knock all the meanness out 
of him, so he wouldn’t come to spend the 
night with us, and he wouldn’t come out 
to raise cain for fear of getting the same 
dose he got before.” 

“T feel kind of sorry for Bill,” said 
Carrots. “ He’s never had the chance that 
you and I have had. Just think, Wiggles, 
how hard it would be for you if you lived 
with a Dad like ‘ Hank’ Ryal. He’s been 
the town bum ever since I can remember.” 

“Just because his Dad is a bum is no 
excuse for his being so cussed mean him- 
self,” said Wiggles. 

But further discussion of Bill Ryal’s 
meanness was interrupted by Crawford’s 








| 


welcome announcement: “ Breakfast’s 


| ready,” and by the time the bacon and 


eggs and toast and chocolate and oranges 
had been disposed of, Bill was forgotten 


| entirely. 


The two scouts had barely finished 
cleaning and packing their mess kits when 
Scoutmaster James’s whistle called them to 
assemble. 

“This morning,” said Mr. James when 
every scout had reported, “ we'll give some 
of you tenderfoots a chance to work off 
your tracking tests. Crawford, as Senior 
Patrol Leader, we'll give you the honor of 
laying the first trail. Here is a bunch of 
ropes, and the first tenderfoot who ties 
correctly ten knots, including the bowline, 
clove hitch, sheepshank, fisherman’s and 
square, will be first man out on the trail.” 


AKING advantage of the excitement 
caused by the knot-tying race, Craw- 
ford slipped out of the group and disap- 
peared in the heavy timber at the edge of 
the camp. For some distance he made his 
way through a low stretch of ground, leav- 


| ing scout signs in the grass and trees until 


he reached the foot of a high bluff where 
Birch Coulie creek had cut a canyon 
through a rocky formation. Along the 
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top of this canyon ran. an ancient Indian 
trail which in places approached within a 
few feet of the edge. For a considerable 
distance the creek had cut straight down 
into the rock, leaving a sheer drop of sixty 
feet from the trail at the top of the cliff 
to the jagged rocks at the bottom which 
composed its present bed. 

Crawford thought of this as he reached 
the foot of the bluff. “It would be ‘ Good 
night, nurse,’” he said to himself, “if a 
fellow should skid on that trail and go 
into the ditch. But I guess it must be safe 
enough—most of the fellows in the troop 
have been over it a hundred times.” So 
he arranged a stone marker at the foot of 
the bluff and started the climb. Reaching 
the top of the bluff, Crawford turned to 
see if any of the scouts were in sight, and 
satisfying himself that nobody was yet on 
his trail, he entered the time-worn path 
along the edge of the coulee. 

There had been a drenching rain during 
the night and shallow pools of water were 
standing in little hollows in the trail. As 
Crawford came around a sharp turn in 
the path, a rabbit jumped from behind a 
rock, 

“Hi, there! Go it!” yelled Carrots, 
laughing to see the frightened cottontail 
streaking it down the trail. A few rods 
ahead the rabbit jumped out of the path 
toward a clump of hazel brush; but just 
before it reached the shelter of the bushes 
it turned sudderly and started off in a 
new direction through the open woods. 

“That’s mighty funny,” said Carrots 
to himself. “There must be something in 
those bushes that made Mr. Rabbit 
change his mind. Guess Ill find out what 
it is.” He started for the hazel thicket, 
but before he had taken ten steps a 
slouchy-looking figure ran out from the 
other side. 

“Bill Ryall!” exclaimed Crawford. 
“What the dickens— Bill! Be careful! 
Look out!” 


UST at this point the trail had been 

worn down three feet below the level 
of the ground. In his haste to get away 
Ryal leaped for the trail. He jumped a 
little too far and landed on a patch of 
moss and earth on the very edge of the 
precipice. Loosened by the heavy rain, 
the earth gave way and slid over the edge, 
with Bill clutching desperately at the 
smooth rock. 

For an instant Crawford stood fixed 
with horror. Then he leaped for the fall- 
ing boy. As he landed on the trail Bill’s 
fingers slipped from their last hold, and, 
with a piercing cry of terror, his head 
dropped over the edge of the cliff. Clutch- 
ing with his left hand at a small ironwood 
sapling that grew from a crevice in the 
rock, Crawford made a grab with his right 
and caught Ryal’s wrist. Then came a 
jerk as the boy’s fall was checked. Craw- 
ford’s arm was nearly pulled from its 
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socket, but he held his grip. Ryal hung 
suspended sixty feet above certain death. 
A chilling fear gripped Crawford's 
heart. How long could he hold Bill’s dead 
weight! He called frantically for help. 
Then a new danger presented itself. 
The slender sapling was too weak to stand 
the strain. Crawford felt it slowly pull- 
ing loose. If it should give way both boys 
would go over the cliff to their doom. 
Crawford knew that by releasing his hold 
on Ryal he could save himself. For an 
instant he was tempted to loosen his grip, 


but the thought of Ryal’s crushed body on | 


the rocks below gave him courage to 
hold on. 
The sapling was tough and deep-rooted, 


but by fractions of inches it slowly gave | 


way. Crawford felt himself slipping 
nearer and nearer the edge. The sharp 
rocks gashed his wrist, but he felt no pain. 
He shut his eyes, gritted his teeth and con- 
centrated every particle of energy he pos- 
sessed on the task of holding on. 


F only the sapling would hold! But it 
gave way, faster and faster. He 
could feel that they were going over. 

Then came a call, “ Carrots, where are 
you?” 

“Here! Quick!” shouted Crawford. 

Wiggles Holm and Pepper Perkins 
came running down the trail. 

“Tie one end of your Rooney rope to 
the scrub oak,” ordered Crawford. 
“Throw the other end over the cliff. 
That’s right! Bill, catch that rope!” 

“T’ve got it with my other hand. Let 
go!” came a voice from over the edge. 

Just as the sapling pulled loose from 
the crevice, Crawford released his hold on 
Ryal’s wrist and dropped exhausted to the 
ground. An instant later Wiggles and 
Pepper pulled Bill to safety. 

“Crawford,” said Ryal in a choking 
voice when the two boys had recovered 
somewhat from their terrible experience, 
“T wasn’t planning any dirty trick on you. 
I came alone to watch and see what you 
scouts do. I didn’t want anybody to see 
me, but that rabbit gave me away. And 
now I don’t know how I can ever pay - 

“Aw, forget it Bill,” said Carrots. 


“Gee, Cave Scout, what if things like 
that happened in a real troop!” 

They do. This incident really happened 
to a scout friend of mine. But his name 
wasn’t Crawford and the boy he saved 
wasn’t named Bill Ryal. He was awarde 
a medal for life saving. 

Seems to me it’s getting pretty hot in 
here. Let’s go swimming. 

Tue Cave Scout. 





SAULT STE. MARIE 

E. D. Wylie, scoutmaster in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, sends the following boast 
about his town: 

“Sault Ste. Marie,” he says, “is the old- 
est settlement in North America, having 
been founded in 1668. But its modern im- 
portance rests to a large extent upon the 
fact that it possesses the Saint Mary o’ 
Fales Ship Canal, with its four famous 
locks, three of which are completed. This 
canal, which cuts around the.rapids, takes 
care of more shipping than any other canal 
in the world.” 

Mr. Wylie also grows enthusiastic over 
St. Mary’s River; which has a fall of about 
twenty feet in half a mile; its rapids 
furnish power for two electric plants, one 
of which has a power house over 1300 
miles long and uses most of its current 
in the manufacture of the calcium carbide 
which bicycle scouts find so useful in night 
riding. 











“Well I guess that’s 
almost enough for 


the boys!” 
Says the Teco Kid 


You’ve never seen real eating until 
you’ve watched a hungry Scout troop 
tackle a stack of Tecos! The first 
helping is gone in two shakes of a lamb’s 
tail; the second helping, soon after, 
and by and by there’s a general loosen- 
ing of belts to make room for tummy- 
expansion. 




















In the woods, who cares for fussy table 
manners when there are such savory, 
delicious flapjacks as Tecos! 


Remember—Tecos are the TASTIEST 


pancakes 


—it’s in the floar 





Take Teco on every hike— 


Easy to tote 
—packed in convenient, strong boxes. 


Easy to make 
—just add water and bake. 
Two minutes from griddle to grin. 


Easy to eat 
—nourishing and healthful, too. 2 





SELF-RISING 


PANCAKE FLOUR 
THE EKENBERG COMPANY 


502 So. Masters Street, Cortland, N. Y. 


Campers and hunt- 
ers take Teco with 
them into the big 
woods, Be sure to 
get this brownish 
bor, 













FREE 45 CAMP RECIPES of easy-to-make, nourishing 
dishes are given in ‘““Campfire Cookery.’’ Send for it— 
Free. If your dealer does not carry Teco, send 15c for 

Post Paid Package. 
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BOSTON AGENTS 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION 


Wear resisting 
school clothing, 
for Boys. -—Also 
Hats, Shoes and 
Furnishings. 7 


Boston 


‘THE » SERVICE * STORE 
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LOCKHART SPIRAL Puttees 


Known to 
Every Man in 
the Service. 
Ask any Mem- 
ber of the 
A. E. F. 









A quality Puttee 
established 1914. 
Regulation O.D. or 
marine, all wool 
woven fabric. 

SS FULLY SHAPED. 
NOTICE THE HOOK STAYS 
PUT—NOTICE THE KHAKI 
REINFORCEMENT takes up 
wear over the shoe. At all Post 
Exchanges and Sporting Goods 
Establishments. 

Write us for name nearest dealer 


THE LOCKHART SPIRAL SERVICE LEGGINGS, Inc. 


244 BROADWAY BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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By A. F. 
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Camping on the Beach 
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TT? beauty of camping, to me, is 
its never-the-sameness—never are 
two camps exactly alike, never 
are two locations in every way 
the same and never are conditions similar. 

For the mountain camp certain equip- 
ment would prove excellent, while for a 
trip to the burning summer sands of the 
Atlantic seaboard, considerable altera- 
tions in the duffle would have to be made. 
This for the simple reason that conditions 
are entirely different—it all depends 
where one intends to go and what one 
intends to do when arrived. 

Let us consider the problems of a trip 
to some place on the Jersey shore, the 
equipment to be carried by pack and the 
object surf-fishing. 

At first thought, a “ go-light” equip- 
ment seems necessary as a pack trip on 
the beach means hiking through deep 
sand, which is more tiring than snow, 
with the added discomfort of summer 
heat. 

For shelter, a very light one-man tent 
should be carried, light but very strong 
and waterproof. Many such tents may be 
found in the sporting-goods houses, but 
their cost, in these times of high prices, 
is prohibitive to most of us. However, a 
very good tent may be made of unbleached 
muslin dyed green—the front a triangle, 
4 feet on each of the three sides, the rear 
end another triangle 2 feet on a side. The 
ground plan will be 6 feet long, 4 feet 
wide in front and 2 feet wide in the rear. 
Sew in a mosquito net front, as the Jer- 
sey “skeets” descend in swarms at night- 
fall. 

Such a shelter will not cost over $3.00 
and will not exceed three pounds in 
weight. It will need but two stakes to 
set up—one 4 or 5 feet in front and a 3 
foot one in the rear. 

A tent that can be set up with short 

poles must be selected, as very few stakes 
of any great length are to be found on 
the beach; in the woods it is different; 
cut all you need. 
A light 3-pound blanket will do for 
summer, but to keep out the frosty air 
of Autumn, a 5-pound army blanket or 
light all-wool sleeping bag will be none 
too warm. Pull on an extra pair of warm 
wool sox if cold; however, if the feet are 
warm and comfortable the rest of the body 
usually will be. 


> stake cutting and tent pin driving, 
a light, good quality steel belt axe is 
the proper thing—although a _ heavy- 
backed hunting knife will do on a pinch. 
Mosquitoes and flies being numerous on 
the beach, the tent must have a mosquito 
front—make it long and loose so that you 
can crawl under it and then tuck the bot- 
tom under the edge of the tent. 

A head net, too, will add greatly to one’s 
comfort and may be made easily by con- 
structing a cylinder of netting or scrim 
about 24% feet long and large enough to 
slip over head and shoulders. Draw the 
top together with a draw or pucker string, 
slip over the head and tuck the bottom 
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at home. | 
Instructive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 715 Poto- | 
mac Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


into your jacket. The visor of your cap 
or hat will keep it from the face and you 


| may laugh at the mosquitoes and at your 
| less fortunate companions. 


Also provide 
yourself with a pair of 10c. cotton gloves, 
which may be used, also, at the fire when 
handling hot pans or sticks, 


sean 


Blowing sand is another hardship on the 
beach; driven by a heavy wind it cuts like 
sleet, covers up everything not taken care 
of and sifts into every conceivable nook 
and cranny. The tent, therefore, must be 
put up strongly and staked down with 
care, the sod cloth carefully packed down 
with sand; if the wind shifts to the front, 
drive a couple of stakes into the sand to 
support a wide board on edge to keep out 
the flying particles. 

To avoid sanding everything in the tent, 
it is better not to lie on the sand, soft 
as it may seem the first night. It is far 
better to make a bed of dry sea-grass that 
you will find rolled up by the sea at high 
water-mark. Spread this out in the sun 
and at bed time you will have a mattress 
not to be beaten by the best on the mar- 
ket. Not only will this be more comfort- 
able, but the sand that drips from shoes 
and out of them on entering will sift down 
through the grass and not get into and 
all over your blanket. Lay a few boards 
in front of the tent for the same reason 
and knock your shoes off on them before 
retiring. 

Never lay a thing down on the sand if 
you expect to see it again; moreover, it 
is dangerous. I nearly cut my fingers off 
on a sharp axe that had become sanded 
over. 


N arriving at the camp site, put all 

the duffle on a log or box and imme- 
diately build a table, rack or something 
to keep the outfit up out of the sand. 

You will find trouble, too, at the cook 
fire with blowing sand—but build a “ wind 
break” or board fence on the windward 
side of the fire and that will help a lot, 
although at times sand simply will find its 
way into things. Lids on every cooking 
thing on the beach is another rule to be 
observed. 

As to fuel for the fire, one has little 
choice of woods—all is sun dried or water 
ogged. Avoid very punky stuff, however, 
or wood with too much resin in it. 

Have all hands at odd times bring up 
wood of any kind for the big heap that 
will be fired at night to illuminate the 
beach for the night fishing, which, by the 
way, is the best. Of course, there is no 
fresh water on the beach, so it is best to 
camp within easy distance of a Coast 
Guard Station, where the kitchen pump 
is available to any one knowing the ropes. 
Greet the Captain courteously, be a gen- 
tleman and don’t slop water all over his 
clean kitchen floor and he will be glad to 
see you, ask you to come again and prob- 
ably visit you at dusk to see if you are 
all shipshape and comfortable. 

Use any old clothes that are wool; 
plenty of wettings in the surf will occur, 
but if wool is next the skin no chilling will 
result. Take a sweater for cool evenings. 
a poncho or light raincoat, extra undcr- 
clothes and wool sox, bathing suit if 
needed and extra sneaks or slippers. 

For cooking, lightness again comes to 
the fore—no need for many pots and pans 
—a “scout kit” meets all the require- 
ments, although the “Stopple Kit” is use- 
ful as it has a little folding grate and 
two fry pans or plates that may be 
clamped together to form a baker. How- 
ever, a knife, fork and spoon, cup and 
pail, fry pan, dish and bowl can be ob- 
tained very cheap, 
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As miscellaneous necessities, you need 
toilet kit, canvas bucket, medicine kit, 
a lantern, either the folding kind with 
candles or a carbide lamp and a tin of 
carbide, matches, soap and towels, camera 
and films, a ditty bag with its assorted 
odds and ends, such as safety pins, needles 
and thread, nails, knife, tire tape, flash- 
light, and what not. In mine I think I 
could find enough to build a house. A lit- 
tle wall pocket, made of brown denim, is 
a handy trick to have along; support it 
by two stakes in the tent and put in all 
your small stuff, toilet articles, etc. 

To carry all this, some kind of a pack 
must be provided or else a duffle bag; as 
a duffle bag to my mind is unwieldy, a 
pack is used in all my oe 

For the fishing you will need a stout, 
two-handed rod, wood or split bamboo, 
but husky enough to stand the strain de- 
manded in sending a four-ounce sinker 
some hundred feet out into the briny. The 
real thing, of course, in surf rods, is what 
is called the spring butt rod—this consists 
of a six-foot, split bamboo tip with agate 
guides and tip end, and a butt or hand 
grasp part of about thirty inches—the idea 
is that the long springy butt will assist in 
the cast, and it does—casts of 200 to 250 
feet being the regular thing among the 
good ones. 

A reel that will hold at least 900 feet of 
No. 12 cuttyhunk line is needed—the best 
reels being provided with a “ throw off” 
or switch on the side that disengages the 
gears during the cast and thus adds to 
distance. Take some 3-way swivels, 
4-ounce pyramid sinkers and heavy salt 
water snelled hooks from 6-0 to 8-0 in size. 
A rod-rest or belt with a socket for the 
lower end of the rod to rest in and a fish 
knife will about complete your actual 
needs, 





O rig your rod in the approved man- 
ner, fix your reel in place and run 
your line through the guides and out 
through the tip. Tie your line to a 3-way 
swivel—to another arm of the 3-way— 
attach the hook, and to the remaining 
arm tie a 6-inch piece of line to which the 
4-ounce sinker is fastened. Get a cheap 
saw backed knife for scaling fish and cut- 
ting bait. As to bait, get some squid or 
cuttle fish, cut off and save the head, slit 
up his “tummy,” pull out the bone, peel 
off his reddish brown skin and cut into 
triangular pieces about three inches long 
and one inch wide, pack in a friction top 
tin with plenty of salt and you will have 
all the bait you need aside from the clams 
and fish that you may get at the beach. 
Possibly the most important part of 
the trip is “the eats ”—this is a theme in 
itself, and chapters may be written on this 
interesting subject—but let me emphasize 
one point—do not eat too much fried 
stuff; if you do, sooner or later, headaches 
and indigestion will surely show up. Try 
fish-chowder, steamed clams, planked fish, 
boiled rice and raisins, corn meal mush, 
creamed potatoes, boiled onions, prunes 
and apricots. 


AN ALABAMA BOAST 


The Boy Scouts of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, send the following boast: 

This city was the cradle of the Con- 
federacy and here President Jefferson 
Davis was inaugurated as the first presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of Amer- 
Ica. Over Capitol Hill, which was orig- 
inally called Goat’s Hill, De Soto marched 
when he passed through Montgomery. 
Also Montgomery was the first training 
Station of the Wright Bros. 
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‘Don’t you wisht 
you had some?’’ 






HE said I was always asking for 
~— things to eat that were not good for 
‘me. So she got a jar of Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter. Now when I’m hungry between meals she 
gives me slices of bread all spread with it. 

She says I can eat it until I?m “‘filled’’ up, because it 
won’t hurt me. She'd just as soon have me have a Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter sandwich as a glass of milk. 

Tell your mother about it and ask her to get you a jar. 
But be sure she gets the Beech-Nut kind because that’s 
the peanut butter that isn’t bitter or gritty. 

Braecu-Nut Packinc Co. CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
‘*Foods of Finest Flavor’ 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 











35 Mil Boys, Build this Car. This nifty little 
* t e arts 11es ear driven by gasoline mor can 7 
built by any boy. Parts are furnish 
Cents Prepaid per hour 


50 by us and are very cheap: Send 
HERE YS —Don’r sEND sTAMPS— rapes 26c tor building plans and price 
Put together in a JIFFY, 


list of parts showing how to 
flies 100 feet. Next contest Model Aero-Fleet of this eS Om lets core 
next September. car 


NIFTY NOVELTY & TOY CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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SYPHER MFG. CO. 
122 Warren Street 


For Boy scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 

New Patriotic Plays and Enter- 

iplnsrents, Diatoonon Uasabony 
oTableanz, 
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Jokes, Reeitations, Games, 
‘or all ages. free. 
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Pioneering Wireless Speech 


On the morning of October 
22, 1915, an engineer speaking 


at Arlington, Virginia, was 
heard at Eiffel Tower, Paris, 
and at Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian 
Islands. This was the first 
trans-Atlantic and trans-conti- 
nental message ever sent by 
It was an 
achievement of the Bell System. 


During the Fifth Liberty Loan 
nearly a million people, in 
throngs of ten thousand, heard 
speeches and music by wire 
The loud-speak- 
ing equipment was a main 
feature of “Victory Way”, New 
York. Wireless messages came 


wireless telephone. 


and wireless. 





One Policy 


One System 


from aviators flying overhead 
and long distance speeches 
from Government officials in 
Messages were 
often magnified several billion 
times. This demonstration was 
the first of its kind in the history 
of the world. It also was an 
achievement of the Bell System. 


Washington. 


Historic also were. the war 
time uses of wireless telephony, 
giving communication between 
airplanes and from mother ships. 
to submarine chasers. 


All these accomplishments 
and uses were made possible by 
the work of the research labora- 
tories of the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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MOTOR BOATS 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state what you are interested in 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1906 Ann Street PESHTIGO, WIS 


Vacation Money Easily Earned 


Sell RIPEASY THIMBLE. Something Fay Ses. Pa B yo 





wants one A 26 cents, cos va 
sell 100 per — ice, iPS} TMB in Ngell oe = 
refund you order a few tod: 
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ES IAS PINS-RINGS 
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YOU NEED NOT 


STAMMER 


Many have been cured by my system. Com- 
plete cure in from four to five weeks’ treat- 
ment. Terms according to arrangements. 
Write or call fur details und references. 
CHARLES PFERDMENGES, 
25 E. Washin; Chicago 
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Again I tried, but still I couldn’t make 
it, and then, while I was still struggling 
to get on, the order came: “ March!” 

Gathering all my strength, I sprang 
again to the saddle, and this time I made 
it; but, lo! in the attempt I let go my 
lance, and in trying to save it I fell off 
the horse! 

The men behind me cursed—I had 
broken up their formation. The next mo- 
ment somebody’s strong hand had grabbed 
me by the neck and lifted me bodily across 
my horse, and I quickly found my stirrups, 
I don’t know who my kind friend was, but 
it wasn’t Stassie. He was shaking so with 
laughter that I half expected him to fall 
out of his saddle, and I wished he would. 

Except when we stopped for meals, we 
were on the march most of the day. At 
night we broke alignment and_ trotted 
along more or less at will. At one point 
we came to an encampment where thou- 
sands of soldiers were sitting around bon- 
fires. It made a wonderful picture in the 
black Russian night; the flares from the 
bon-fires not only lighting up the soldiers’ 
faces, but occasionally revealing an artil- 
lery wagon or a motor lorry traversing the 
winding roads. The men were singing. 
From almost every direction I heard the 
familiar strains of: 

“Three hamlets, two villages, 
Eight girls, I only ‘i 





and other military songs. 

Finally we entrained and traveled for 
two days, without incident, living on 
canned food, and disembarked at Keidany, 
a little town near Kovno, in Lithuania. 

There we took possession of the estate of 
a Lithuanian noble, a wonderful place, and 
the officers occupied the mansion, while we 
found quarters in the smaller houses. The 
little town of Keidany showed very plainly 
the effects of German artillery fire and air- 
raids. Numbers of buildings were in ruins 
and most of the stores were closed up. 

Some of the inhabitants told us that two 
weeks before the Huns had come within a 
mile or two of the town, and they had pre- 
pared for the worst, and then something 
had happened and the foe had retreated. 
Later we met some infantrymen, who told 
us that they had participated in the de- 
fense of the line, They had stopped the 
Huns, but their forces had not been strong 
enough to drive them back. “That’s what 
you’re here for, I suppose!” he added. 
The prospect of actual fighting at last 
pleased all of us. That was what we were 
in the army for, and that, it so turned out, 
was what we were going to have. 
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To be continued in the September Boys’ 
Lire 


THE BIG SPRING 


A boast about Tyrone, Pa., comes from 
Scout Paul Scott, who tells that near his 
home is a spring, on the bank of which 
once camped Capt. John Logan, an Indian 
friend of the white people. Recently the 
Blair County Historical Society erected a 
tablet in his memory. On it is the follow- 
ing inscription: 

“ Near this spring resided Thackneatorus, 
‘The Spreading Oak, alias Captain John 
Logan, eldest son of Skikellemus, Vice- 
Gerent of the Iroquois Federation in 
Pennsylvania and a stanch and _ tried 
friend of the white men in the Juniata 
V a ee the time of the Revolution- 
ary W. 
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Jim Morse, Life- 


Saver 
(Concluded from page 13) 
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to hide if a bad gale caught ’em.” 


HE next day, at noon, Jim compared 
his reckoning with the skipper’s, as 
usual, and found their Sumner’s lines cor- 
responded, and the position showed Lele 
Motu due to appear above the still clear 
horizon. But no palms lifted, and Jim be- 
gan to fuss. But the skipper only grinned. 
“Wait a bit,” he said. “ We ain’t lost 
yet.” 
“ Two hours later he called Jim to him 
and handed him the binoculars, pointing 
out the direction. Jim looked hard and 
long, fussing with the focus. 
“Why, what's happened?” he asked at 
last. “ What’s happened to Lele Motu?” 
“ What’s liable to happen to any island 
in these seas at this time of year, and 
later,’ said the skipper. “ Your Uncle 
Dan’! has used his cyclone cellar, I'll bet 
a new suit of sails. And his copra crop’s 
goin’ to be short for a year or two. I 
shouldnt wonder,” he chuckled, “if Dan’l 
Morse ain’t plumb disgusted with the 


South Seas. He’s been kind of restless | 


ever since he got his share out of the Tia 


Rau pearls, Mebbe he'll let you trail | 


along of me, after all.” 

Jim’s face shone. The skipper had then 
had some foundation for their hopes. 
Morse had hated to give up Lele Motu 


while it was a source of income, but Jim | 


could read clearly now, in the present light, 
that his uncle had become dissatisfied of 
late. 

It did not take long after they arrived 
to find out the correctness of the guess. 
Lele Motu had been stripped by the cir- 
cling storm. Coco-palms had been snapped 
off short as stubble, the bush trees were 
uprooted or shattered, the scrub growth a 
straggling tangle, and the copra shed and 
trading-shack were matchwood, scattered 
along beach and reef. But for the cave 
Morse and his kanakas would have had a 
hard time of it. 

“Blown clean out of business,” said 
Daniel Morse. “I’m plumb disgusted, 
Burr. Got a good mind to go back to 
God s country. I ain’t ever rode in an au- 
tomobile or an aeroplahe, or seen a moving 
picture, even. I ain't been away from this 
dump of mine, even to Tahiti, for fifteen 
years, and now ‘dump’ is the right word 
for it. If you want it, Jim, I'll make you 
a present of it.” 

The skipper winked at Jim. 

“Why don’t you go up to the coast, 
Dan’l?” he suggested. “Do you good. 
Replant your coco-palms, and when you 
get ready to come back—for you will— 
there’ll be a fresh crop of nuts waitin’ for 
you. Don’t you worry none about vim. Tl 
take him along wit. me, and glad to. We'll 
take you and your boys to Tahiti, an’ we 
won’t charge you passage, neither; will we, 
Jim?” 

“Captain,” asked Jim later, after all 
things were arranged, “ how much of a trip 
is it to New Guinea?” 

“Tahiti to Port Moresby? Call it 
thirty-five hundred miles and you come 
pretty close to it. Some trip, it'll be, eh, 
Jim?” 

“Tl say so. Say, skipper, I wonder 
what the Admiral will think of Birds of 
Paradise? ” 

“Wal, he’s got one advantage; whatever 
he does think, he can tell ’em soon’s he 
learns the lingo.” 
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A Sweetheart 
in Every Port. 
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Cracker Jack is the favorite every- 
where. Uncle Sam’s sturdy sailors 
and soldiers were treated to this en- 
joyable combination of crisp popcorn, 
roasted peanuts and delicious molasses 
candy, as part of their regular ration. 


It is the scout’s choice, too. That’s 
why, at so many camps this summer, 
the masters in charge have so wisely 
provided an ample supply’ of 
Cracker Jack. They know that nothing 
is quite so satisfying or more sustaining on the hike, after 
the ball game or at the camp “ mess.” 


Cracker Jack comes only in the wax-sealed packages, which 
we originated. So it is always fresh, crisp and wholesome. 
Sold everywhere. 


Scout Masters and Camp Directors: 


Your local candy or grocery wholesaler can supply you with 
Cracker Jack bought in large quantities. See them, or write us 
for name of nearest jobber, and prices. 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marshmallows, Angelus 
Chocolates and Other Reliable Confections 


Harrison and Peoria Sts. Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 20 
Chicago, Ill. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cracker Jae 


America’s Famous Food Confection 


THE MORE YOU EAT—THE MORE YOU WANT 
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46 BOYS’ LIFE 
The Mule SKinner : 
(Concluded from page 15) : 
injured mule was almost frantic with pain. tor 
Here and there a trooper gave his horse on 
to a fellow and tried to stop the mules, sti 
but they evaded capture with the cunning vic 
of a playful dog. The leaders, crowded by 
the wheel mules, broke into a gallop and, th 
all four went dashing down the steep no 
canyon trail dragging the bumping cart. be 
Men and horses now crowded to the wall 
to escape them. As Joe passed the Lieu- : . oo th 
tenant that officer, white of face, shouted, ERE is the rifle that you have been wait a 
“ Jump!” ing for so long. And we have made it 
a 4 =" bm . tostianeal gr mag “ your way—from muzzle to butt-plate. _ 
orders, but Joe had visions of his four pets ° : ti 
in the hands of the waiting Mexicans. Pie It is the result of years of experimental work, 
shook his head and kept his seat. guided and checked by the ablest military and 
Then, above the clatter of mules and civilian experts, and designed especially to fill si; 
wagon on that rock trail he heard the h : ° ts of Nati 1 Rif H 
Lieutenant shout another command. ‘This the exacting requirements 0 one _— of 
time it was to the men and was “ Mount!” Association small bore match shooting. hi 
And now it was not a matter of check- : pet : ta 
ing his animals but of urging them ahead 25-inch round barrel, full military stock, oil 
of the heavy wagon. Joe shouted encour- finish, pistol grip, sling swivels, Marine Corps cc 
agement to them, guiding the leaders away » P emp, d & : i ni fu 
from some threatening boulder or crevice type front, and wind-gauge aperture Tear sights, cl 
with a touch of the reins. The two men 5-shot detachable box magazine. Chambered th 
of the advance guard not sensing his pre- ‘ ; 1 Supplied in til 
dicament at first held up warning hands, for .22 Long Rifle cartridge only. PP th 
but all Joe’s energies just then were bent .22 short on special order only. 25 Vards—10 Shots, Me lo 
on rounding the last bend in the canyon ‘ yw tny yy dy ong ce 
without capsizing and he flashed by them. And remember it’s as good for small game — 
TOW the trail lay straight and steep be- shooting as for target work. bs 
fore him with the level sand bottom . P ‘ rs 
at its foot. Swaying, rocking, bounding See it at your dealer’s, or write hi 
over hollow and boulder, the wagon went us for particulars. 0 
on its careening way with the young ty 
os eyo Vg clinging er gem vron SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION ad 
seat. A broken spoke would spell disaster, 
a stumbling mule the piling up of outfit UTICA, N. Y. r 
with a long catapult for the driver. But te Bat : ; 
the oegen ted fam faithfully built; the permease — 5 aaauaviea nck bull, by Marine > 
mules were sure of foot and such was the Executive Offices: 50 Church Street, New York Gunner J. L, Renew, t 
excitement of this wild ride that fear had j seaae tonic : 
little .place in the mule-skinner’s mind. = 
The mouth of the canyon swept up to & 
meet him. He caught sight of a nonde- : 
script band of Mexicans hastily. mounting. —_ ; : > p h 
Little wonder that they were taken by | 
surprise by this unexpected charge. This 7 
was not the kind of enemy they had looked h 
for. What if the swaying, thundering 
wagon should contain the dreaded machine 25 Vordont) State, %- 
guns of the gringoes? Why should this Sergeant Peter Lunds i 
handful of soldats charge so recklessly if U.S. MC. 50 Var ds, 10 Shots, zs 
they had not some hidden strength? can te. 2 i 
Joe shifted his reins to his left hand and ore £ aoe i 
with his right drew the automatic strapped he ae | 
to his side. He threw off the safety and 
as he swept into the open sent a stream of . 
shots into the disordered mob of horsemen. ei a t 
They broke and rode away in panic. W. 2. 4. Ritie, Model : 
OE steered his team into the heavy . 
sand of the bottom and brought them 
to a stop. He looked back. The patrol y 
was just issuing from the mouth of the : 
canyon at the gallop, but there was little t 
for it to do. But for a scattered shot the IT’S EASY TO Cer A t 
bandits made no attempt to fight, pre- h 
ferring the safety of other trails to bat- 
tling with this crazy enemy for this one. TRIUMPH WA TCH \ h 
They rounded a shoulder of the hills and 
were lost from sight Every ore needs a reliable time-piece. This watch has been 
Th: ‘a F chosen with great care to meet the needs of both scouting and c 
at evening at guard mount the Com- everyday use. Accurate and long lived, a good looking up-to- f 
manding Officer announced the promotion aco hg ow ae nad bs hi oie D 
*rivate Tille ‘ s . subs - 
of f rivate Ww illard to (€ orporal for ene to Boys’ Life. Send us the $450 a oo wk jena one a 
valor in action. Corporal Willard was Titemgh Wateh without cost Or send $3.00 to pay for two I 
very proud, of course, but when he remem- eave cama sine SS ee a ae ee oe { 
bered that this meant separation from his rceeeatet iting I 
four long-eared, Wang-tailed pets, he ques- . CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT ( 
tioned if the honor was worth the sacrifice. BOYS’ LIFE 200 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
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A Bunkie of the BucKaroos | Ee 


(Continued from page 9) 





toes. He got his boots, and then sat down 
on the steps of the bunk-house, where he 
stared the moon out of countenance, re- 
viewing his own suggested demise. 

“Well,” he whispered aloud, “maybe 
they’ll have the calves for evidence, but 
not the body of Reddy Brant. I won’t 
be an angel for forty a month.” 

The next morning Bellows came down to 
the bunk-house, where Reddy was putting 
a new hondo on his rope. . 

“Going to be gone a while, kid,” he 
said, “ You stick here at the ranch un- 
til I come back.” 

“ All right,” replied Reddy. 

He waited until Bellows was out of 
sight before he threw his saddle on Paint. 
He pulled the iron rod out of the endgate 
of a wagon box, tied it to the pommel of 
his saddle, and drifted in the direction 
taken by the boss of the X. L. 

He knew where the Wheeler Creek 
corral was located, so he swung around 
further up the creek, tied Paint in a 
clump of brush, and crept down through 
the heavy mesquite and sagebrush un- 
til he found a comfortable place to watch 
the corral. In a short time he saw Bel- 
lows and Ort driving a small bunch of 
calves toward the open corral gate. 

They shut the gate and built a small fire. 
Then they went inside with their ropes, 
and in a few minutes Reddy heard the 
bawling of calves. It took them about 
half an hour to finish. Then they tied 
Ort’s horse in a clump of brush, and the 
two walked toward the ranch, over a rise 
of ground, and disappeared. 

Reddy waited until he saw Bellows ride 
alone into the skyline, and then crossed 
the creek to the corral, where he peered 
thrgugh the pole fence at the calves. He 
took out his Colt .38, a present from 
Miguel Herrera, spun the cylinder, and 
grinned at the calves. 

Then he struck out boldly in the di- 
rection taken by Ort and Bellows, until 
he came to the rise. Then he stooped low, 
and went slowly until he was at the top, 
where he dropped flat and peered below 
him at the Wheeler Creek trail. 

“ Knowed I’d likely ride the trail,” he 
reflected, as he caught a flash of color 
in the canyon, “Sitting down there to 
smoke me up when I come along.” 


HE heavy growth of brush made it 

easy for him to keep out of sight, 
and he stopped for a moment when he hit 
the trail. Cover was scarce here, so he 
put down his head and angled along like 
a snake. He wormed his way around a 
curve in the trail and stopped. 

Not ten feet*from his face was a pair 
of boots, and beyond the boots were Pete 
Ort’s hunched shoulders. He was lying 
there, with his rifle over a snag, watching 
the up trail, humming a snatch of dance 
hall music as he enjoyed the cool shade. 

Reddy rose slowly to his feet, cocked 
his gun softly, and then: 

“Don’t turn your head, Ort,” he or- 
dered, meaningly, and Ort seemed to 
flinch his whole length. “Don’t do it, 
*cause I’m pointing at your backbone, and 
a busted backbone is plumb bad medicine. 
Let that rifle alone, and slide back away 
from it, with your hands in the dirt. 
Dig in your toes and haul your carcass, 
Ort. Now reach down with one hand and 
unbuckle your belts. In front, Ort. You 


reach sideways and you'll get a harp in- 
stead of a gun. Sabe?” 

Ort unbuckled the belts, and slid away 
from them. 

“Turn over on your back and stretch 
out your arms,” ordered Reddy. 

“ What the ” began Ort, as Reddy 
shoved his gun against Ort’s head, and 
reached over his shoulder and inside his 
shirt. 

“Just to play safe,’ grinned Reddy, 
removing the short pistol from under Ort’s 
arm pit, and, tossing it into the brush. 
“You bad hombres sure do upholster 
yourselves in hardware. Get up on your 
hind legs.” 

Ort obeyed, with a look of. admiration, 
for the way in which Reddy had pulled 
his fangs. 

“The red head!” he grunted. “ Pretty 
young for this kinda stuff, ain’t you? Bet- 
ter put up that gun, and call it quits, eh? ” 

“Any time you want to quit, Ort— 
make a fool move,” replied Reddy, “I 
ain’t caring what you do, believe me. 
You’re a snake to me. Sabe? I heard you 
and Bellows figure it all out. Turn around 
and head for your horse.” 

Ort made no reply, but obeyed, and two 
steps behind him came Reddy Brant, 
whistling softly through the hole in his 
teeth. 

“Take that rope off your saddle,” or- 
dered Reddy. “ Now, slip that loop over 
your head and bring it tight down over 
your arms. Fine! Now drop the end.” 

Two minutes later Reddy walked around 
the trussed body, and grinned into Ort’s 
face. 

“You'll keep, I reckon,” he laughed, 
and Ort cursed vehemently, for Ort’s arms 
were cinched to his body, his feet were 
tied tight, and held off ‘the ground by the 
rope, which was tied off to a tree. 

Then Reddy got his pinto, took the 
iron bar off the saddle, and walked back 
to the corral. He kicked the coals of the 
little fire together, and added some more 
tuel. 

“ Hate to do it, little calves, but she’s 
got to be done,” he muttered, as he shook 
out his rope. An hour later Reddy leaned 
against the corral gate, and wiped the 
grime off his face. 

“Some job!” he panted, “I sure qual- 
ify as a cow hand, believe me!” 





E washed his face and hands in the 

creek, swung onto the pinto, and rode 
at a swinging gallop in the direction of the 
Five Dot ranch house. Jim Burns, fat and 
satisfied with the world, sat on the top 
pole of his corral, and watched a pair of 
cowboys trying to put a saddle on a frac- 
tious broncho, when Reddy spurred his 
pinto up to the fence and slid off. He 
climbed up beside Burns, and wrinkled 
his nose in a grin, when the broncho 
pitched the uncinched saddle into a cor- 
ner of the corral. 

“Sufferin’ sunshine!” grunted Burns, 
when Reddy removed his sombrero to wipe 
his brow. “Say, young feller, ain’t it hot 
enough around here without you bringing 
that color hair?” 

Reddy grinned, and Burns’ fat cheeks 
filled to the bursting point at the sight. 

“ Jehosaphat! Hawse kick you, fel- 
ler? ” 

Reddy smoothed out his face, 
the owner of this place?” 


“You 
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Outfit Unpacked 


Cook on Your Hikes! 


Lots of fun cooking and telling 
stories around the camp fire. Get an 
individual 


“Wear-Ever” 
Boy Scout Cooking Outfit 


You just sling the com- 
pact khat:i carrying case 
over your shoulder and 
you always have with 
you wherever you go 
an equipment complete 
enough for every cooking 
need. 

Weighs only 27 ounces. 
Contains six seamless 
pieces, stamped from 
thick, specially-hardened 
sheet aluminum. Consult 
the Department of Scout 
Supplies or your Sporting 
Goods House, or write 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


Dept. 32, New Kensington, Pa. 
Catalog illustrating larger outfits will be sent on reques{ 











Outfit Packed 
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orthe Black Beauty 


Don’t buy an ordinary bicy- 4 
cle. Get the Black Beauty— 
most magnificent wheel ix all 
cycledom. 

18 Exclusive Features 
Built in our own factory 
and shipped direct; whole- 
sale price. No middiemen’s 
Sodel 20 Styles. We ship at ovr own 
risk. Keep or return. No wi ing 
save up money. Months to pay—small 
amount on acceptance, mn $la 
week, 5-year Guarantee. 


° G ‘ 
Sundries f°" Liweet’ iRthe 
country. TIRES, lamps, horns, etc. 
Everything for cyelists. sun- 
dries Catalog. 

HAVERFORD CYCLE CQ, 
Dept. C-67 Philadelphia 


\ Beautiful New 















‘ofits. Get our Catalog; select your 








Catalog in colors 





Write Secret Letters 


With Invisible Ink 


Pour seemingly pista water into three glasses and have it turn 
red in one, while in another and blue in the third! Make your own 
magic writing paper, and blue ink or ink powder. Write with 
plain water and have the writing turn blue. You can surprise 
and puzzle your friends wi ese mysterious and 
using Chemical tricks, if yor * 


your outfit right now; it’s 


™& everhad. Send at once fora 
craft Chemist,’’ an interesting 


Amateur Chemist’ s 
Catalogue and Hand Book ‘CHEMCRAFT| 
Containing much valuable information for JUNIOR 
Boy Chemists and listing many useful ¢ 










atest fun-maker you 
copy of ‘*The Chem- 
magazine for 


ahemienie and spperatne, sent t- 


-50, $3.00 and $5.00. 
THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 
Industrial Bidg.,Hagerstown,Md. DPOSTPAID 




















The Scout’s Best Shoe Polish 


100 Shines Sold in the 
we Best Stores, or 
10¢ By Mai! 10c 


Scouts, no more shoe worries if you use E-Z. Old Shoes look like new- 

Have a box in your camp kit. Colors: Black, Tan, Ox Blood, Brown, 

MARTIN & MARTIN 

3005 Carroll Ave. Chicago 
“E-Z makes A REAL Se-vice Si.ine’’ 
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“Record Time—This Trip 
‘cause I’m riding on Firestone 
Tires, They always get you there, 
and the man I work for after school 
likes that kind of delivery. 


“And wear—why, Jimmy’s had his 
two years. They don’t cost any 
more, either. 

“That’s why Dad said—buy most- 


miles-per-dollar Firestones.” 

That’s a tip for you too. Go to the 
Store that sells Firestones and get 
a bicycle cap free, 













































electrical,rope, air- 

plane, piano, pipe- 

organ, flat, hoops, 

bale-ties, tacks, 

nails, barbed-wire, 

concrete. re - inforce- 

‘ | ment, springs, net- 

ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing chien, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel &WireCo. * Baaches, VF. & 6.8.4 











OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century 


All-Round Dogs 
Choicg Stock For Sale 


OORANG KENNELS 


Tht Largest Breeders 
of Airedale Terriers 
in the World 


Dept. G, La Rue, Ohio 
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“Uh-huh. Jim Burns, human skele- 
ton.” 

“Got a lead pencil?” asked Reddy, and 
Burns handed him a stub, after search- 
ing through all of his numerous pockets. 
Reddy selected a smooth spot on the cor- 
ral top,. and drew five dots: four-corner 
dots and a center one. 

“That your brand?” he asked, and 
Burns nodded. 

Then Reddy drew several lines, and 
glanced at Burns, who was watching him, 
interestedly. 

“* See how she works out?” asked Reddy, 
handing back the pencil. 

The two cowboys had climbed the fence 
and were peering at the marks. Burns 
scratched his nose, and stared at Reddy. 
The cowboys, hard-bitted sons of sageland, 
looked meaningly at the marks and then 
at Burns’ face. 

“Who you working for, Red?” asked 
Burns. 

“ Hired out to Sam Bellows.” 

“Huh!” Burns grifnted. “I’d admire 
to know if you’re kidding me or not.” 

“Nope.” Reddy shook his head. 
*““There’s a corral over on Wheeler Creek, 
which might prove it. I ain’t much of a 
hand to dream things like that.” 

“Ed, you and Milt saddle up,” ordered 
Burns, dropping off the fence. 

“ Better take a couple of Winchesters, 
too,” and then to Reddy: “Going over 
with us?” 

“Sure,” grinned Reddy. “I _ started 
this party. Piegan Waugh always——” 

“You that red-head of Piegan 
Waugh’s?” 

“ Uh-huh,” grinning. 

Burns whirled, and cupped his hands 
around his mouth: “Hey, you fellers! 
Make it fast! This is bonyfide.” 


* HE four of them sat on their horses 
beside the Wheeler Creek corral, and 
looked at the calves. Burns shrugged his 
shoulders, while his blue eyes grew c®ld, 
and the two cowboys grinned in anticipa- 
tion. 
“Sloppy work, if you ask me,” de- 
clared Milt. “Them Five Dots sure are 


| plain. Reckon there ain’t no argument, 


boss.” 

“Nope, no argument, Milt. We'll leave 
”em here for evidence. Mind staying here 
to watch ’em, Red? You’re fired from 
Bellows’ outfit, and hired by the Five Dot. 
How do you like your new job?” 

“Forty a month?” asked Reddy, and 
Burns nodded. “ Regular cow hand. Reg- 
ular gosh blamed buckaroo! Some punch- 
er, eh, fellers? ” 

“T’d tell a man!” exclaimed Ed, “I'd 
tell two men and speckled boy.” 

Reddy watched them ride over the hill, 
swiftly, as men do when there is a dis- 
agreeable piece of work to be done, and 
they want to get it over with. Then 
Reddy got his horse, galloped across the 
hills, skirting washo-*s, and sliding the 
pinto down hills to the cabin of the nester 
Woodson. Woodson was at home, a slight, 
stoop-shouldered man, who coughed soft- 
ly, when Reddy picked up the little girl 
and gave her a hug. 

“Don’t you folks worry about moving,” 
said Reddy. “Them folks have changed 
their minds about that. You go right 
ahead living here, and don’t worry about 
anything. Didn’t I see a big can of stuff 
out at the barn the last time I was here? 
Big can with a blue label on it.” 

“Yes, it is still there,” replied the 
woman. “We never can use it, and if 








you want it——” 
“Much obliged,” grinned Reddy. “ It’s 
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just what I need. Don’t bother—I can 
handle it fine. See you later. So-long, 
kiddie.” 

The Woodson family, grouped in the 
cabin door, wondered aloud as they saw 
Reddy struggle onto his pinto, with a five- 
gauon can full of something, and ride 
away with it sitting high on the pommel of 
his saddle. 

Pete Ort also wondered, as Reddy rode 
up to where he lay, and dumped the heavy 
can beside him. Reddy uncinched Ort’s 
saddle, took off the bridle, and then slapped 
the loose horse with his hat. Ort looked 
at Reddy, questioningly, and Reddy 
grinned a mirthless grin. 

“You’re due to take a walk, Ort,” re- 
marked Reddy. “ Reckon I ought to kill 
you—maybe. Somebody will, Ort, if you 
don’t change your ways. Wish I had a 
can opener or an old knife. Got a knife, 
but I won’t spoil it on that can.” 

Reddy stepped back, drew his pistol, 
and at the crack of the gun a black ooze 
started from an upper corner of the can, 
where the soft lead bullet had torn a gap- 
ing hole on its exit. 

“ What the ” began Ort, wide eyed, 
as he sniffed the odor. 

“Tar,” grinned Reddy. “Just plain 
pine tar. Great stuff. Ain’t you never 
wore any, Ort? No? This is going to 
be a big day for you, bad-man,” and 
Reddy picked up the heavy can in both 
arms, and whistled softly through his 
teeth. 

A few minutes later Reddy sat on his 
pinto and grinned at the apparition he 
had turned loose on the landscape. Pete 
Ort, from the top of his head to the soles 
of his boots, was a sticky black mess. He 
was gummed from one end to the other 
with pure pine tar, and even his boots 
sagged with their load of the sticky mess. 

His arms made a sucking noise, as he 
worked them up and down to coax circula- 
tion back into his wrists. On the ground 
around him lay pieces of cut rope. Tar 
ran down his sharp face, and made 
globules on the end of his nose, but he was 
too miserable to even attempt to wipe them 
off. 

“Bad man,” grinned Reddy, lolling side- 
ways in his saddle, and patting his gun, 
“there ain’t no use for you to hunt for 
your guns, ’cause I’m going to take ’em 
with me. Sabe? Also, you better make 
yourself scarce around here. By this time 
Sam Bellows is either full of lead or on 
his way to jail for putting his brand on 
some Five Dot calves, and he’s just yaller 
enough to tell ’em you done it.” 

Ort rocked on his heels in a pool of tar, 
and stared through gummed eyes at 
Reddy. He spat out a string of curses, 
and then: 

“That’s a lie!” He smeared some more 
tar across his face with the back of his 
hand, and spat disgustedly. “ We—we 
just changed some Five Dots to an X.” 

“Yeah?” queried Reddy. “Is_ that 
so? Well, let me tell you this, bad-man: 
when Jim Burns and his outfit found them 
calves they was wearing an X L. Sabe? 

Ort stared at Reddy for a moment, and 
then tried to grin, but the tar, already be- 
ginning to stiffen, prevented him, and he 
sighed in disgust. 

“If you see Bellows—if he ain’t al- 
ready got hung,” Ort shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “If you see him, kid, you tell him 
that Pete Ort ain’t going to help him 
none. If they bring me back Ill swear 
we put on the X L.” 

Reddy nodded. 

* And,” continued Ort, wiggling his toes 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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Always Keep Your DAYLO 
on the Job 


HERE’S your “flashlight”? 
Lying forgotten in some 
bureau drawer? Or in your desk? 














Don’t put it 
off. Simply 
note the 


Get it out to-day and put it 
on the job 100% of the time. 
It’s not a toy of a week or month 
—it’s a year ’round necessity. 































on theEveready 

Tungsten Battery that fits 
your “flashlight’’ and ask 
any Daylo Dealer for it. 
You don’t even have to 
take the light along. 


Liven it up with a new bat- 
tery. Its strong searchlight beam 
comes only from a fresh, high- 
powered battery. 


There’s an Eveready Tungsten Battery to fit every Daylo or “flashlight” 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Long Island City, New York 
Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Have a regular place to keep 
your DAYLO—in the pocket 
of your car, on the kitchen 
shelf, in the top of your suit- 
case when you travel. 


With that lon g-lived 


Aceept no substitute for the 
genuine Eveready Tungsten 
Battery. The longest-lived, 
brightest-burning battery for 
Daylo or “‘flashlights.’’ 

























YOU CAN GET A COMPASS 
WITHOUT COST 


A thoroughly reliable compass designed primarily for scouts. 
Case is dull gun metal finish with heavy crystal. 

~ saas steel needle, carefully magnetized and fitted with jeweled 
center. ‘ 

Get a friend to give you $1.50 for his subscription to Boys’ Life. 
Send the money to us. We will send you the compass postpaid. 
(Compass will not be given to you for sending your own sub- 


scription. 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT : 
BOYS’ LIFE 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















50 
STAMPS 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 








Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 
in your stamp album. 
Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of particular 
countri or stamps of rare varieties to help you select an in- 
teresting set. 

Write us today, giving the name of some responsible person 
and we will =f you several approval sheets of the stamps 
want. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street NEW YORK 





65 Different Foreign Stamps from 65 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, West 
Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you “How to 
make your collection of stamps properly” FOR ONLY 
16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City Stamp 
& Coin Co., Reom 35, 604 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


STAMPS Soja." pri 





» ex- 
ico, Ceylon, Java, ete.,and Album, 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 60 different U. 8S. 
25c; 1000 hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per 
cent List Free. [ buy stamps. 


C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














‘AMPS! 

50 all diff. Belgium ‘large, bi-color), Cuba, China, 

India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal, Venezuela, etc., 
only 10c.; 100 all diff., 20c.; 1,000 well mixed, only 
40c.; 100 diff. U.S. only, nice collection, 50c.; 1,000 
Agts. wtd. 50% commission. List Free. 


hinges, 10c. 
B. DOVER, Overland, Mo. 


I BUY STAMPS. 


“TEAM -WORK’?—<very scout knows its 


value; we apply it to 
stamp collecting; write and ask us—we'll teil you 
how, and send you some stamps on approval that'll 
make your eyes stick out. 
CONCORD STAMP CLUB, Bex 3, Concord, N. H. 


61 all different Stamps from 
STAMP S FREE all countries, free. Postage 
3c. Mention this paper. Large album, 15c. If possible 
send names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 











FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Big list, Coupons, 

Hinges, etc., free to Approval Applicants, for names, ad- 

— 4. : 2c postage. U. T. K. STAMP CO., 
tea, N. Y. 





oO STAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary and list 
300w bargains, 2c. Album (500 pictures), 3c. Cata 
stps. of world, 15¢. 32 p. book, 3c. 
A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


10 


LOOK BOYS—-76 Postage Stamps, all different, 10c; 40 
var. U. 8. 10e; 50 var. British Colonies, 10c. 
BORSCH & POTTER, 442 Widener Bidg., Phila., Pa. 





5 unused French Colonies to Approval Applic- 
ants. EDWIN H. BAILEY, Farmingdale, N. Y. 





different stamps 10c. 200,2Sc. Approval 
a at big di 
MICHAEL, 5602 Prairie, Chicago 











Coins, Stamps, Indian Relics Exchanged for United Profit 
Sharing Coupons. Booklet for Stamp. 
COIN EXCHANGE, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
Reference required. Boy Scout Membership sufficient. | 
U. 8. precancels on approval at }c. each. 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep’t K, Hanover, Penna. 
25 STAMPS fe & fe “ao 


eties U. 


and hinges, 10c. WRIGHT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass. 








FOREIGN COPPER COINS. List F 
COLLECT Standard Coin Co., 6310 S. Gammtubien. Sheen 


FREE 5 big unused French Colonies to approval 
applicants. Geo. B. Linn Company, Columbus, Ohio. 








All For — 20 different stamps from 20 different countries 
5 Ce ts 10 different South American, 2 different Malay 
MS (Tigers) FOYE STAMP CO., Detroit, Mich. 





Canadian Packet Free—Carey Issues, Maple Leaves, 
War Tax, etc.,2c postage. Midland Stamp Co., Toronto, Can. 





10 STAMPS FREE to approval applicant. 
B. J. Crawford, West Falls Church, Virginia 





OLD COINS Wanted—$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of 
coins, Keep ALL old money, you may have a coin worth many 
dollars over face value. Sen 10c for New IIl’s’t Coin Value 
Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. Get Posted at once. 


Clarke CoinCo., Box 10, LeRoy, N. Y. 





name _inse: once, mix: 
tamps, Congo, Chi te. Fore Coin 
Sheet Masic, Biz List, A Me ieee . 


AM For focchsstye rein pats 
3 pproval Sheets. 
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Real News for 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 


SE 





NCLE SAM’S thrift is responsible 
for new stamps for collectors! 

For some years the Government has 
been issuing franking adhesives in coil 
form for use in machines, and these are 
“perforated 10” along the sides, while the 
tops and bottoms have “ line edges,” which 
means that they are without any perfora- 
tions. In printing these sheets, invariably 
there was “ left over” material, and it has 
been the custom to destroy this as waste 
paper. 

But now the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has adopted a policy of economy, 
with the result that the “ left over ” stamps 
are being put into circulation, but with 
unique perforations, and thus have come 
new varieties for future albums. 

Under the new system, the “left overs ” 
are run through the machines which are 
employed to give ordinary stamps the 
“perforation 11.” Hence, the stamps 
which formerly went to the junk heap are 
now given “ perf. 11” along the tops and 
bottoms, and come into use with two meas- 
urements of perforation on each stamp! 

The 1, 2 and 3-cent denominations are 
being prepared in this way, and so far 
have been on sale only at the New York 
| Post Office. It is reported that 85,000 
sheets of 170 stamps each have been 
printed, but this is believed to be an exag- 
geration. However, as long as coil stamps 
are issued there will constantly be -left 
overs, and if the double-perforation sys- 
tem is continued it is probable that the 
supply for collectors wiil in time be plenti- 
ful. But there is no assurance yet that 
the system is other than temporary, and 
this situation has led to a mild scramble 
on the part of philatelists, with the conse- 
quence that sets of the three stamps have 
been selling in some places at as high as 
$9, which seems far too much to pay. 
Other dealers have been selling them at 
as low as 12 cents a set. Before purchas- 
ing any at high prices, it would be advisa- 
ble to wait and see what philatelic values 
are placed upon them when Scott’s 1920 
catalogue is issued late this year. Mean- 
while it is reported that “left overs” of 
the 4 and 5-cent denominations also are 
to receive the double perforation. 


“NEUROPE” 


N the day the Peace Treaty was 

signed, President Wilson said that 
the Treaty “liberates great peoples who 
have never before been able to find the 
way to liberty.” These great peoples have 
organized political governments during 
the period of reconstruction, and these 
governments are being called collectively 
“ Neurope” by collectors. These new na- 
tions have thus far issued more than 700 
varieties of stamps, some of which are al- 
ready worth several hundred dollars each 
for the reason that they were in circula- 
tion only a brief time, and because also 
only limited quantities of them were 
printed pending the appearance of defini- 
tive or permanent labels. Generally speak- 
ing, these New Europe stamps fall within 
the “ war stamp ” classification, as the war 
was responsible for their appearance. 
The stamps of “Neurope” are chron- 
icled at length in a volume which Fred J. 





Cents G. W. Hawley, Allegan, Mich. 


Melville, a leading British philatelic writer, 
has issued, and which he is revising and 


enlarging for a later edition, which is ex- 
pected to show that the number of Re- 
construction stamps is about 1,000. Mr, 
Melville’s method of arranging the history 
of these adhesives gives a graphic idea of 
how and when and why and where they 
were issued, and a study of his volume 
shows that when the 1920 standard album 
is issued by Scott’s it will contain within 
its covers many new names which have 
not hitherto been found in albums and 
catalogues. 


ROM time to time some of these 

““Neurope” issues have been noted 
in Boys’ Lirg, but the space set aside for 
the stamp department is too limited for 
the editor to have chronicled all of them. 
Here are a few of the reconstruction ad- 
hesives which philatelists of the present 
and the future will treasure in their col- 
lections: 

Czecho-Slovakia—29 varieties of Aus- 
trian stamps surcharged “ Cesko-Slovensky 
Stat.” Provisional issue, valued at $100, 
cancelled. 

Czecho-Slovakia—23_ varieties. 
nent or definitive issue. 

Jugo-Slavia—86 varieties of Bosnia- 
Herzegovinan stamps surcharged for use 
in parts of Bosnia then occupied by Jugo- 
Slav troops. 

Jugo-Slavia—41 varieties of Hungarian 


Perma- 


stamps containing surcharges meaning 
“Croatia” (Jugo-Slavia). Provisional 
issue. 


Jugo-Slavia—4 varieties, issued to com- 
memorate the liberation of the Jugo-Slavs. 

Jugo-Slavia—20 varieties, Revolutionary 
issue at Laibach. 

Jugo-Slavia — 11 varieties, 
issue. 

Esthonia—8 varieties of the German 
“ Postgebiet Ob. Ost” series imposed by 
the Germans upon Russia in war days, 
now surcharged “ Eesti” for use in the in- 
dependent Republic of the Esths_pro- 
claimed at Reval on Nov. 11, 1918. Provi- 
sional issue, valued at more than $30. 

Esthonia—4 varieties, provisional issue 
inscribed “ Eesti post.” 

Fiume—44 varieties of Hungarian 
stamps surcharged “ Fiume” or “ Franco 
Fiume.” Provisional stamps issued prob- 
ably while Jugo-Slavs were in control of 
Fiume. 

Fiume—18 varieties, with permanent de- 
signs, including Fiume’s Government 
House with Italian flag flying. Stamps 
probably issued under Italian supervision, 
as denominations are shown in terms of 
Italian currency, centesimi and lire. 

Italian-Austria—18 varieties of Austrian 
stamps and 21 varieties of Italian stamps 
issued for use in Trieste. These contain 
surcharges appropriate to their new use. 

Italian-Austria—33 varieties of Aus- 
trian and Italian stamps surcharged for 
use in the Trentino. A complete set of 
these is said to be worth more than $1,600. 

Italian-Austria—22 varieties, for use 
generally throughout that part of Austria 
which was occupied by the Italians. These 
are Italian stamps with surcharges. 

Lettonia—2 varieties, printed on reverse 
side of German military maps, 228 stamps 
to a map. Designs, three ears of wheat, 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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On Nature’s Trail 
(Continued from page 22) 





Ban 


its traditions, the toad confers real benefit 
on the farmer through its faithful service 
as watchman of the garden. Owing to the 
homing instinct of the animal, it is diffi- 
cult to transfer toads from one estate to 
another, yet this has sometimes been done 
where shallow shelters under boards or 
stones have been provided. A better plan 
is to collect spawning toads and transfer 
them to some pool near the garden so that 
the young ones may later emerge and be- 
come domiciled in the vicinity. 





THE CURLED-FOOT BARNACLE 


OT td people pass the wonderful 
barnacles, hardly giving them a 
casual glance. It is astonishing. All 
along the beach at low tide barnacles may 
be seen in many places attached to small 
stones. The scientific name, Cirripedia, 
means curled feet. From these appen- 
dages, or curled, feathery legs, the little 
animals receive their common name. These 
fringed appendages are drawn into the 
shell when the water sinks away from the 
tiny animals; but when it surrounds 
them again, the curled feet resume their 
constant motion, .the currents thus pro- 
duced carrying food within reach of the 
mouth. 

The life history of these little fellows is 
extremely interesting. It may be found 
detailed in any book devoted to the animal 
life of the seashore. Our present purpose 
is only to bring to the attention of the 
scouts these wonderful little homes and 
the strange animals within them. They 
are well worth careful study. Put a peb- 
ble or a stone covered with barnacles in a 
pail or, better, in a glass jar of sea water, 
and you will have an interesting object 
for observation and study. 


THE FIREFLY 


EVERAL scientists have been con- 

ducting experiments with the familiar 
firefly, or “lightning bug,” but without 
discovering the secret of its lighting ap- 
paratus. The familiar flash we see on 
summer evenings is probably the most 
efficient light known in nature. The flash 
of an able bodied firefly is just 1/400 as 
bright as a candle, while the glow is much 
weaker, or about 1/50.000 of a candle 
power. The strength of the light is very 
deceptive; most of us would judge it to 
be much brighter. Considering the ap- 
paratus the firefly has for producing its 
light, however, it has really marvelous 
power. To supply an equal amount of 
light in the laboratory would require a 
temperature of 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
while the firefly generates no heat that 
can be measured. 

In spite of all experiments no scientist 
has discovered how the firefly turns its 
peculiar illumination on and off. The 
materials it works with are probably 
moisture, oxygen, and some unknown sub- 
stance, possibly some kind of fat. The 
firefly continues to keep its secret, al- 
though it has been watched beneath the 
most powerful microscopes as it operates 
its tiny battery. All the scientists can 
tell us about it is that the light is some 
form of oxidation, and it is hoped that 
by studying the firefly we may discover 
some startling new method of producing 
light which may revolutionize our great 
gas works and electric power plants. 

(Concluded on page 61) 


The Boy of Today is 


the Man of Tomorrow 


Wouldn't you like to grow up to be a 
man like Charles M. Schwab— “the 
genius of the shipyards” — whose por- 
trait illustrates this little talk > 


If you want to be one of our country’s 
“big men,” don’t forget that you need 
right now plenty of outdoor fun*%and 
exercise to help you build a clear, quick 
thinking brain and a strong, sturdy body. 


That is where a bicycle comes in. For 
there is no better “exerciser” than a 


wheel, particularly if it has a 


“ The Brahe that Brought the Bike Back’’ 


because then you have all the fun and 
benefit of cycling without getting all 
tired out. 


With this marvelous little device you 
can coast safely down even the steepest 
hill and glide easily along the level 
places without pedaling. It gives you 
instant control of your wheel and makes * 
it the safest vehicle on the roads. 

When you buy a new wheel, be sure to look for 


the New Departure Coaster Brake—or let your 
dealer put one on your old bike. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Co., Bristol, Conn, 

















THE LITTLE 
TRUMPET 
FOR SCOUTS 


WITH ONE VALVE 


Something 
New and a 
Great Success 





The Little Scout Trumpet 


This is not an ordinary bugle, sometimes called a trumpet, but a regular one valve 
trumpet that can produce real patriotic and popular airs with almost the same degree 
of perfection as the three valve cornets or trumpets. 

Little scouts are ordering them for bands to be played with drums. Instrumentation 
for the same trumpets can be used-as follows: 1st Trumpet, 2nd Trumpet, 3rd Trumpet 
and 4th Trumpet. This gives the four harmony parts which when played with drums 
or any other instruments will produce wonderful results. The Little Trumpet for Scouts 
is built high grade only, the same as the famous Conn Cornets, best of material and 
workmanship. They blow very easy, are perfect in tune and possess a rich carrying tone. 


For catalogues, photos, and other information address C. G. CONN, LTD., ELKHART, IND. 
(World's largest manufacturers of Band Instruments) 
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‘Tt Sure Does Hold!”’ 


Down the steep hill, in traffic, 
wherever and whenever you want 
it to—the 


Corbin Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


Insist on it being on your bicycle 


if it is not already standard 
equipment. Most dependable, 
comfortable, easily controlled, 


longest lasting. 


Send for Catalog— 
it tells all about it 
in words and pictures 


Corbin Screw Corporation 
American Hard 

206 High Street, = Britain, Conn. 
Branches: New York, snc Philadelphia 


Rider Agents Wanted 


In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 
\ xs.) furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 
































school or work. 


\ a: p Gers Free Free trial 


jal costs you nothin 


es 
‘s Ro rscas: To- ‘Rider 


We sell bicycles made in our own 
big factories DIRECT TO THE 


—gi 
product at grea 
Save time, money yand trouble t by 
dealing direct with a - 
Factory organization tis- 
faction in every detail guaran- 
t or money promptly re- 
funded. 
Lamps, Wheels, 
parts o*.0d sup- 








smal] advance 
over our — 


MEAN CYCLE COMPANY 


M EA D Dept. F17, Chicago 
U.S.“Navy BUGL GLE 











ET this re atio 
Bugle; builtin’ “G" with 
tuning slide to “F”. 
Length 15 inches. Made of 
highly polished brass, with Prepaid 
mouthpiece; formerly sold for 

Now made especially for Bugle Corps 
and Boy Scouts. A real bargain, sold direct 
from factory. Yourmoney back if notsatisfied 
after 10 day trial. 


_ARMY & NAVY BUGLE CALLS 

With every order we will send free book containing 

Army & Navy Bugle Calls, and catalog of excep- 
tional bargains in cornets, trom’ 7 fifes, etc. 
Don’t buy until you get our prices. 
BLORITE INSTRUMENT “HOUSE 
Dept.B Naperville, lilinois 
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The Call of the Open 


(Continued from page 10) 





with a spark of the same old longing. 
But it is only a glimmer of inspiration 
and the abortive attempt to quit the earth 
and cleave the upper air leaves them 
more dejected than before. 

The farmer’s boy, driving his cows 
from the pasture at dusk, sometimes sees 
the sheep preparing to lie down for the 
night. It is an interesting process: the 
father of the flock trots around them, 
driving them closer and closer together 
until they are a compact mass, into which 
—with characteristic male selfishness-—he 
finally insinuates himself. When they are 
all down, it will be noticed that those on 
the outside all have their heads pointing 
outward, thus presenting a circle of watch- 
fulness, so that the approach of danger 
from any quarter would be quickly dis- 
covered. But this occurs in regions where 
all the large predatory animals have long 
been extinct and such wariness is no 
longer, necessary. It seems apparent, 
therefore, that this is another case of 
inherited instinct. It would be easy to 
multiply instances of this sort, and I call 
your attention to them because if you 
look particularly for them you will see 
them yourselves, 

Now, there is another subject in which, 
once your interest is aroused, you may 
find pleasure and instruction; namely, 
Nature’s adjustment of her materials and 
forces to establish a balance; for, when 
left to herself, she is forever striving to 
preserve an equilibrium, and likewise to 
re-establish it if it has been disturbed. 
Some poet has wisely said: 


“ Bach crawling inszct holds a rank im- 
portant in the plan of him who 
formed 

The scale of beings: holds a rank which 
lost, would break the chain and leave 
behind a gap 

Which Nature’s self would rue.” 


UT of her infinite resources, Dame 

Nature supplies all wastes, gives 
each form of animal and vegetable life 
its appropriate place and rank, furnishes 
it with the means of subsistence and sets 
limits beyond which it may not pass. 
The various species are perpetuated, yet 
restrained. For those who interfere with 
her system and her plan, she has penalties 
in store, penalties that are none the less 
certain because they are sometimes slow 
in coming. For example—in its primi- 
tive state a fertile country grows up 
chiefly to heavy forests and these have 
other uses than to furnish shelter for 
game, or lumber and fuel for the settler. 
They are great storage reservoirs, huge 
sponges, so to speak, which absorb and 
hold back the water and give it up grad- 
ually, thus equalizing*the flow and supply 
of water, and incidentally regulating the 
rain-fall throughout the season. 

Man comes upon the scene with his axe, 
and robs the soil of its protecting shade: 
the streams dry up, the earth becomes 
parched, and periods of drought follow. 

In the spring the snows melt too rapidly 
and -rush off in disastrous freshets. The 
balance of Nature has been destroyed: 
and yet,-once the damage has been done, 
she sets about repairing it. If a forest 
has been cut down, she straightway be- 
gins to rear another in its place. Seeds 
that have lain dormant in the soil for 





years start into life, and the unsightly 


scars that man has made are hidden with 
mantles of vines and shrubbery. She has 
a thousand ingenious devices for scatter- 
ing seeds for the regeneration and repro- 
duction of plant life. The winds waft 
them, the waters bear them along, the 
birds carry them and the furry coats of 
animals are a factor in distributing them. 


MPORTATION of foreign species is 

contrary to Nature’s established plan 
and usually results disastrously. The 
gypsy moth, brought into this country 
and liberated by accident, has ravaged 
the forests of a large portion of Massa- 
chusetts, and its partial extermination 
has cost that state several millions of 
dollars. The English sparrow thrives 
here at the expense of our native song- 
birds, and its rasping notes and plebeian 
ways are a poor exchange for the sweet 
songs and dainty manners of the birds 
they have displaced. The imported carp 
has been the means of destroying some 
of our native fish and where the Ger- 
man brown trout has been placed in our 
waters, it has largely displaced its beau- 
tiful and more valuable American proto- 
types. It is usually safer and better to 
allow Nature to do her own planting and 
transplanting: she knows more about it 
than we do. 


VEN the tiniest insects have an im- 

portant part in the economy of na- 
ture. They are the little scavengers that, 
in their natural state and surroundings, 
destroy the germs of diseases and prey 
upon the minute parasites that are 
harmful to vegetation. When they be- 
come a. plague it is often because the 
conditions of their existence have been 
changed, and the balance disturbed. The 
potato bug had existed for centuries, and 
picked up a scanty living from the plants 
of the forests and plains; but he was 
never really harmful until man came 
along and planted acres upon acres of 
potatoes. Here was food that had hither- 
to been denied him, and upon which he 
flourished and multiplied prodigiously. 
The balance had been disturbed and the 
potato bug became a pest. The same has 
been true of the weevil that injuries the 
grain. 

The over increase of 
due to man’s agency. 
becomes settled, the large carnivorous 
animals and predatory birds .are driven 
away or exterminated, and the smaller 
birds and quadrupeds, safe from their 
hereditary enemies, increase accordingly. 
Mice and squirrels may become so plenti- 


species is usually 
When a country 


ful as to interfere with raising certain 
crops; in Australia the rabbits multi- 
plied until they became a menace to 


agriculture. Nature’s efforts to neutral- 
ize the effects of man’s mismanagement 
are not generally understood, and he is 
often found working at variance with her. 

He shoots the crows because they pull 
up his sprouting corn, and thereby robs 
the fields of their best scavengers: he 
wages war on the robins hecause they 
peck at his cherries, not realizing that in 
most cases the insectivorous birds, instead 
of destroying his blossoms and fruit, are 
searching for worms and bugs, and are 
almost his only protection against them. 

He kills the hawks because they occa- 
sionally pounce upon his chickens,. but he 
would feel more friendly toward them 
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if he knew how often the grain-eating 
rodents appear on the hawk’s bill of 
fare. ‘The mole that burrows under the 
lawn is as ruthlessly killed as if he did 
not destroy 20,000 grubs annually. Na- 
ture created him with such an appetitie 
that he must eat every few hours or die, 
and thus made him a most efficient de- 
stroyer of vermin; he is blind, it is true, 
but not more so than the man who puts 
him to death. 


N the animal world the preservation 

of life implies the taking of life. The 
large carnivorous animals prey upon the 
smaller, and, in order that they may 
always have a food supply, the smaller 
animals breed rapidly and are more nu- 
merous; but, lest the smaller creatures 
should become extinct, they are endowed 
with superior speed or cunning, which 
gives them a chance of escape to perpetu- 
ate their species. Even so, the beasts of 
prey would soon become dominant but 
for the fact that nature, by cutting down 
their birthrate and making their living 
precarious, has placed a check upon them. 
If the panther, instead of having one or 
two kittens once a year, had two or three 
large litters annually, like the rabbits, 
the country would soon become a “howl- 
ing wilderness” indeed! 

I thus hint at some of the mysterious 
and marvelous methods by which an 
equipoise is established and maintained 
in nature,—which is only another way of 
describing the divine intelligence and 
beneficence, in the hope and belief that 
these things will widen your vision and 
increase your fondness for observing cer- 
tain phenomina which usually escape no- 
tice, or stir only a passing interest. If 
the mere glimpse of a bird tells you what 
it is, or the single note of a hidden song- 
ster conveys to you a knowledge of its 
appearance and habits; if a beautiful 
flower or weed, growing by the wayside 
or in the swamp or forest, nods its head 
to you as a familiar friend; if the water- 
worn stone which you pick up in the field 
tells you that you are standing on the 
shore or bed of an ancient sea; if the 
tracks in the snow or along the margin 
of a stream indicate accurately to you 
what animal has passed there, and what 
his errand was; if the furtive ways of the 
wold creatures become to you as an open 
book and you can read the message of 
the wind, the clouds and the storm; if 
your senses are so trained and alert that 
in your trip afield every sound you hear 
is recognized, every odor that greets your 
nostrils is familiar and every novel sight 
in nature has an intelligent meaning for 
you, then surely your life will be broader 
and richer and better worth the living, 
there will always be for you sane and 
wholesome pleasures which you do not 
have to buy, and best of all, in absorbing 
a knowledge of these matters which may 
at first seem trivial and unimportant, you 
will discover that they are all a part of 
the Divine plan. 


NE. of the first members of the old 

“Lonesome Corner” writes from 
Philadelphia to say that he still 
has one of his original correspond- 
ents, who writes him regularly from New 
Zealand. He wants to correspond with 
troop leaders or assistant scoutmasters in 
Newark, N. J., or Southern or Central 
California. Letters sent to the World 
Brotherhood of Boys for him will be 
promptly forwarded. He is seventeen and 
is especially interested in birds, trees, vio- 
lin music and bicycle squadrons. 




































Here’s a Picture 
of a Puncture! 


_ There wouldn’t be any picture if that 
tire had been treated with 


NEVERLEAK 
TIRE FLUID 


Positively heals punctures and porous 
conditions, on the run. Makes your tires 
wear twice as long. Saves expensive re- 
pair bills. 

Get the genuine Neverleak in the yel- 


low, white and green tube. 25 cents per 
tube at all bicycle and repair stores. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. | 














THE TOURISCOPE 


Illustrated Lectures and Travel Talks for Boy Scouts 
Scout Masters and boys’ leaders are depending more and more upon illustrated 
lectures in their work of teaching and amusing Boy Scouts and members of other 
boys’ organizations. Touriscope films, projected clearly and dependably by the Touri- 
scope, provide lectures that are at once instructive and entertaining to the boys. 
EACH LECTURE IS A SCHOOL FOR SCOUTS 
You may now definitely arrange for a comprehensive series of illustrated lectures 
on Boy Sceut work and related activities. Excellent programs of wide interest are 
already on hand and others are being released by National Headquarters, Boy Scouts 
of America. 
For those who already have a lantern, we have a Touriscope attachment that will 
fit any standard Mazda Stereopticon. 
SCOUT LECTURES NOW AVAILABLE ARE 
(1) For the General Public. ) For Men. (3) For Mothers. 
(4) For Boys. (5) For Churches. ) For Schools. (7) On Knots, 
Send for them today 
Room 1102 Lincoln Building 
THE TOURISCOPE COMPANY Washington near State 
Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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VITALIC 


TRADE MARK BtGIsTEREO 


Bicycle Tires 




























Look for the 
V-shaped Tread 


If you want to see a tire that 
looks good on the job—then keep 
your eyes peeled on the road for 
the classy V-shaped Vitalic tread. 
You'll be most likely to see Vital- 
ics on high-grade men’s bicycles. 
That’s because Vitalic Bicycle 
Tires have the real stuff in them. 

Vitalics run farther at less cost 
per mile, ride easier and have far 
less puncture trouble than ordi- 
nary tires. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
ERIE, PA. 


12-ounce 


14\;-ounce 





Some Inside Information 


All Vitalic Tires are made with an extra strong 
1444-ounce fabric, The strongest fabric used 
in any other bicycle tire is 12-ounce—and most 
bicycle-tire fabrics are even lighter. Here 
is a magnified cross-section of 1436 ounce 
Vitalie fabric compared with an equally 
magnified cross-section of 12-eunce fabric. 


“Tougher Than 
Elephant Hide”’ 





TRADE MARK 
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The Storm Cloud 


(Continued from page 18) 
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being buffeted by the floatsam and swept 
into the raging waters. His feet were 
swept away by a tree trunk and he hung 
with his arms around a rock, which be- 
gan to loosen under his weight. A fool- 
ish pride kept him from calling for help, 
but Bud happened to look back to see how 
it was faring with him, and at great dan- 
ger to himself slipped down and reached 
him a hand and pulled him to a narrow 
ledge. 

As they lay there recovering their 
breaths they heard a fearful bellow from 
Sam. Squirming to a position from which 
they could see what the trouble was they 
found him clinging to a cactus and star- 
ing frozen-eyed up into the glaring, fero- 
cious face of the Fulani, who lay flat on a 
ledge and was trying to loosen a rock, with 
evident intent to crush Sam’s woolly head. 
Fortunately for Sam, the Fulani had con- 
siderable difficulty in loosening the rock, 
Bud acted quickly. 

The Fulani was on the same ledge as 
himself, so he squirmed along it, picking 
up a rock on his way. The guide was too 
intent on Sam to know what was coming 
to him. In fact he never did know. Bud 
reached him and knocked him senseless 
from behind. To his horror the fellow 
rolled over and dropped like a plummet 
into the flood, or into the tail end of it, 
for already the crest had passed and the 
water was beginning to slack up and de- 
posit its load of tree trunks and boulders, 


HEY waited on the ledge until all dan- 
ger was past, when they went cau- 
tiously down the ravine. 

Their first thought was to get out 
of the place as quickly as possible, but 
as they started back the way they had 
come Bud happened on an important dis- 
covery. He picked up a kind of tin pan 
that the flood had brought down and 
which he instantly recognized as_ the 
washing pan which the miners of his own 
western America used in washing out gold. 
Mud was still caked in the bottom of the 
pan, and in the mud shone tiny particles 
of metal that he decided were tin. 

To turn back and follow up the course 
of the flood was the simultaneous thought 
of both, instantly acted on, though Sam 











| The 100% Wireless 


. 
Magazine 
The magic of wirelessis 
calling. You can now 
hear wireless phone 
talk and receive mes- 
sagesfrom Europe. All 
about these and hund- 
redsof otherimportant 
things of interest to 
the amateur arein the 
Radio Amateur News. 
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Nothing but wireless. One 
copy w will convince you. 2 
Il newsstands, 1c. $1.50a 
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2. ‘Send for free sam: 
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236 Fulton St., N.Y. City 





Send for Our New Catalog J-28 


Send for a copy NOW 

It is pocket size, con- 
tains 248 pages, with 
over 1,100 illustrations 
and describes in plain, 
clear language all about 
Bells, Push s, 
Batteries, Telephone and 


ed Apparatus, Ba 
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MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY co., INC. 


hicago: St. 
17 Nour Place 114 S. Wells St. 1106 Pine Bt. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 











bellowed that the country was ju ju and 
the blacks sulked. Bud turned on them 
angrily. 

“Go back, if you want to. The whole 
bunch of you aren’t worth a thought. But 
if you want to eat you'll have to follow 
my rifle.” 

He knew he had them there. Sulkily 
they fell in behind the cousins and 
marched through the darkening canyon. 
After two hours it suddenly broadened 
out into a mountain plain whose wide area 
would take weeks to prospect. They de- 
termined to camp till dawn and then start 
back and report to Captain Hawkes, but, 
in casting around for good camping 
ground they had the luck to strike a well- 
trodden trail. After a short consultation 
they decided that it was a ten-to-one shot 
the trail led to the mines. They went 
forward, under a rising moon. 

Suddenly they heard men coming, sing- 
ing a marching song. Quick as a flash 
Bud and John dropped with the blacks 
off the trail and down the slope and hid 
in the brush. The party came on, a score 
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or more men, and marched past, their 
assegais glinting in the moonlight. John 
and Bud started to rise, when Bud 
quickly pulled John down again. Another 
figure was coming down the trail, cau- 











tiously, as if trailing the assegai men. 
To the lads’ uttermost astonishment they 
ept saw that the trailer wore a helmet and 
cre trousers. As he neared them they recog- 
ing nized Captain Hawkes. 
be- They had to caution Sam and the blacks 
ol to raise no cry of recognition, then they 
‘lp, spoke softly to the trader, who was not 
ow half so surprised as they were. Y ‘T: il 
an- “TI expected to meet you sooner or 
ed later, lads,” he said. “Those assegai men our ral 
ow are going to meet you. They expect to 
, find you helpless in the last stages of 1 eee it has never occurred to you that 
om seent  Solench, yes cade etal ode Bo sGiht talk Soe ese 06 DD Bote 
: ruess 1S cc rT, you 1c acks WOUIC 
ich be rushed to the tin mines and enslaved. shooting was blazed by the early settlers. 
ey But where is the Fulani? And where They had to shoot right—grim necessity de- 
ar were you making for?” ° : 
'O- As briefly as they could they acquainted manded “ wf cen gst more opin but 
1a him with their adventures and showed you must shoot their wa e right way- 
ith him the washing pan as evidence the tin or it will do you no c= Wrong practice 
- > eee, a Kae would develop wrong shooting habits to hang on 
‘ “Um,” Captain Hawkes muse ought- 4 i : 
ok. fully. “The best thing we can do is to and hinder —— shooting perhaps all your fe. 
follow this trail back to’ where just now The four free Remington Right-from-the-Start in- 
as I noted it branched off into the moun- struction booklets for boys, which will be mailed to 
ng tains. I had a thought then that it was your address upon receipt of your request if you mention 
00 probably the trail to the mines. Come on, this magazine, will start you on the right trail. 
ng let’s get this business over. We'll simply And the U. S. Government will reward you for the 
o — —_— = _— _ ee skill you develop if you stay on that trail and keep 
we en ee. oe e€ going. For even any boy under 18 who can not organize 
sariki, though I don’t much fear but what or join a Government Boys’ Rifle Club can now still 
2 “ ll py pred “gh ee ,when he - oot. Sethe Government's two official Junior > Se wo 
it, earns that we have locate re tin. man decorations, y joining t e Nation: ifle i 
he tion as a Junior Member. 
e- E r F , ° , , H 
: "They hod no ‘conception of whet mode for shoting righ are fovortes cerywere for | 
. tt: . 3 
tin mine looked like, but felt that this a a re , reed vane tn sad "lee aan male by Sporting E 
n- mine was not going to be reached without paps ey warns: os pt cS eam Dealers in your town. 
- trouble—that the trail would be guarded. pot ho viphe iden: but achody FE 
F g ai awk r ¢ M ¢ to improve i 
Y aes ge ay i ate A tone oa the sie ol exe, male THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
| ’ : : ight for chopping. i 
it revolver. But they met with no opposi- Write today for the free CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. | 
d tion. It soon became apparent that the Remington Right fromthe, Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition E 
= wizards relied on the “ ju ju” reputation| |E ae in the World I 
n of the place to keep off intruders. The chip in the N. WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK : 
d trail led them through an artificial defile ay |: 
e and suddenly ended on the brink of the IE 
n crater of an extinct voleano. Looking 
1. down they saw blacks working in the 
e moonlight. The men worked in the list- ne 
S less way of prisoners, digging pits in the ‘ 
mud at the bottom of the crater and Real ra) (a0) 010) eC = 
e washing the tin in pans. ey 
t “But, sir,” said Bud to Captain ad R | B Xs he 
n Hawkes, “ tin is found in rock.” oO Cd @) y i) pug m 
1 “That’s all you know, Snooks,” John noi ry ye Boys—Put Up 
n butted in. “ There is alluvial tin, like this. N © 
If dad puts in placer mining machinery Your Own Lines 
: he’d scoop up a fortune,” he prophesied, Quickly—Anywhere 
then came a sudden remembrance and Here’s the private telephone you 
rush of feeling. can really own— put up, take down 


and do with just as you please. 
ec the thing for Scout work. Any real boy can have 
eaps of fun and instructive entertainment with the 


“Gee, Snooks, you saved my life on 
, that precipice!” 

“Aw,” said Bud, “how you do talk! 

I gave you a hand, that’s all. If there are 

any thank-yous loose around here it seems 

to me they are due from Captain Sam 

Cole Esquire,” he joshed. But Sam took 


Robbins Electric Telephone 


A perfect electric telephone set—runs with dry batteries. Put it up 
easy—in the field—from your house to your chum’s—from house to 
barn—from room to room or a hundred different places—only a few 


him seriously. oe fi minutes’ work, and you can hear plainly up to a distance of 1,000 
” ‘ fa + stats et ae A aA 


feet. Think of the fun of it—owning ges 

and talking over a real telephone. © 
Comes complete with two transmitters, two re- 
ceivers and connecting wire. Guaranteed to work S a 5 '@) i 
perfectly, only =e © 
BOYS try your favorite store or dealer. If a 

you can’t get it there, send us $1.50 and your dealer’s name }/7j 

and we will mail you the set prepaid. Write anyway for interesting }/ 
facts about the Robbins Telephone Set—how to use it in the home 
and field, for sport and in scout work. Address, 


ROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1807 North Central Park Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“'Ya-as, Masser Bud, dat’s so. I done 
owe you my life. I sure t’ank you, Massa 
3 Bud. Dat Moham’dan sure had it in for 
: me.” 

“Let it be a lesson to you, Cole, not to 
play with another’s religious feelings,” 
chided Captain Hawkes, starting down 
the trail towards N’Tanga, planning on 
the way some means to get the mining 
concession from the Sariki. 
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Summer Camping Equipment 
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_ Dependable c 
Hike Tent =: 


No. 1363. This tent embodies the latest improvement and best features of small tent construction. 
Made of heavy khaki duck in the popular “ Dog” style used in the Army. Tent is divided in two equal 
= parts so that each half can be rolled up like a blanket and conveniently carried over the shoulders of two 
= boys to evenly distribute the weight. When the two sections are fastened together they form a complete 
= tent with ample room for two boys. A compact, durable, well-made tent, strongly reinforced throughout, 
= ideal for hiking, and one which will afford good shelter under all weather conditions. Complete 
with jointed poles, ropes, etc. Size 7’ 2” wide, 5’ 6” long and 3’ 7” high. Shipping weight, 9 Ibs.... $6.00 


= CARRIAGE CHARGES COLLECT 

















Sturdy Camp Blankets Rainy Weather Equipment 


Short Length Khaki Blankets for Boys Waterproof Camp Blanket 











No. 541. WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. When com- 
pelled to sleep in a tent or on the ground, this blanket is in- 
dispensable. Will keep the moisture out from above and 
below. Thoroughly waterproof; will not tear, crack or be- 
come unserviceable after a limited use. Will always remain 





These are durable woolen khaki blankets, identical in qual- soft and pliable and will last indefinitely. Made of specially 

e ; ae ‘ 4 constructed finely woven waterproof duck; olive drab; no 

ity to the full size blankets used by the United States Army. seams. A single waterproof sheet with brass grommets, and 

No. 1350. Size 55” x 66”, shipping weight, 4 lbs... $5.00 A ga ee es + oo. 
No, 1351. Blahkets like the preceding, but larger. All are Ponchos 


at least 60” x 66” and run from that size up to 66” x 70”. - an, watenenser pete. tw sd 

Ini ir ality ' an . on size 3 No. 536, cR- le s article has a 
Uniform first quality, but sold as they come as to size at one gieak vatietes Gf Guan, Ware cau Uae aheabhete, edierés > 
price. Shipping weight, 4 IbS........+sereeeeeeeeees $6.00 cellent protection when caught in the rain. May also be 
used as a bed blanket to keep off dampness when sleeping on 
the ground, and as a cover for a Scout’s shoulder pack. Made 





Special Blanket Value for Scout Leaders like a single blanket, with opening in center for the head, 
No. 1398. Same quality as the above. Sizes range from a pW A —e ey tie 
66” x 72” to 66” x 80”. Sold just as they come as to size at No. 537. LARGER PONCHO. Same as preceding. Size 
one price. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs............--ee0+. $7.50 66 by 90 inches. Shipping weight, 4 lbs............. $33.75 





= See Equipment Number of SCOUTING for Other Seasonable Supplies 
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Regulation Scout Hat 


No. 503. Regulation Scout Hat. 
Olive drab felt; ventilated 
crown; silk band; detachable 


(Former Price, $2.30) 


Scout Shirt 
No. 514. Scout Shirt. The 
regulation shirt for all uni- 
torms. Standard khaki ma- 
terial, two bellows’ pockets, 
coat style, equipped with offi- 
cial buttons. 


Shipping weight. 1 Ib. $1.60 


(Former Price, $2.00) 


Scout Knife 
No. 1004. Scout Knife. Usually 
the first acquisition of a Scout. 
Stag handle, large polished cut- 
ting blade etched with official 
emblem, screw driver, can 
opener and boring tool for 
leather articles. Equipped so 


as to be hung on the 
Scout beit. Prepaid.. $1.40 
(Former Price, $1.50) 


Aluminum Canteen 


No. 1201. Aluminum Canteen. 
The makers of this famous 
brand of aluminum utensils 
have made for the Boy Scouts 
of America an almost ideal 
canteen of heavy gauge stock 
with olive drab cover and ad- 
justable carrying strap. The 
capacity is just over a quart. 


Shipping weight, 1 
pein Melig te kept: $2.50 
(Former Price, $3.00) 


Scout Axe 


No. 1002. Scout Axe. The 
official axe for the Boy Scouts 
of America, stamped with the 
emblem. One of the first pieces 
of equipment that most Scouts 
want. Handy at every turn on 
hike and in camp. Made of one 
piece of solid steel, hand-forged 
and coated with a non-rusting 
finish. bags eag — Equip- 
ped with slot for draw- 

ing nails. Prepaid... $1.10 


(Former Price, $1.25) 


Leather Axe Sheath 


No. 1003. Leather Axe Sheath. 
It is not safe to carry an axe 
without a guard on the blade. 
Made of heavy selected leather. 
Edges copper riveted. Has slit, 
permitting axe to be 5 
worn on belt. Prepaid 3 Cc 


Nos. 1002 and 1003. Axe 
and Sheath complete.. $1.35 


(Former Price, $1.50) 


Improved Scout Leggings 


No. 591. Improved Scout Leg- 
gings. This is the new legginz 
used by the United States Gov- 
ernment and militia of many 
states. It is provided in re- 
sponse to a demand for a higher 
grade legging than heretofore 
supplied. Made of extra heavy 
olive drab canvas and provided 
with new style lacing. 

Shipping weight, 1 Ib. $1.10 


(Former Price, $1.40) 
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Ideal Official Scout Outfit 


Scout Neckerchief 

No. 620. Pongee Neckerchief. 
A splendid quality of heavy 
pongee, size 28x32”, of excel- 
lent appeurance, strong and 
durable. Sixteen colors as listed 
in catalog. Specify color when 
ordering. Price per 

dozen, $5.50 each..... 50c 


Scout Haversack 

No. 692. Scout Haversack. 
The new  haversack closely 
follows that supplied by the 
United States Government. 
Made of good stout khaki ma- 
terial with web straps. 
Buckles and straps properly 
reinforced. Roomy and well 
— to re peste of hiker 
and camper. ipping 

WEISER, 4. Bessie cca civics $2.25 


(Former Price, $2.65) 


Scout Belt 

No. 529. Scout Belt. For 
Scouts has been provided the 
most improved and up-to-date 
belt made of olive drab web- 
bing with gun-metal fittings, 
including snap hooks for at- 
taching equipment. ‘The patent 
buckle allows it to be put on 
and off quickly. Ship- 

ping weight, 5 ozs.... 45c 


In ordering give loose waist 
measurement. 
(Former Price, 50c.) 


Aluminum Cook Kit 
No. 1200. Aluminum Cook Kit. 
A new Scout mess kit. Com- 
plete in every detail and bound 
to be popular. Outfit consists 
of patent fry pan with handle, 
cooking pot with cover, drink- 
ing cup, and stew pan, which 
also serves as plate or soup 
bowl. There is also a fork and 
spoon. All pieces, with excep- 
tion of fork and spoon, are 
made of heavy gauge pure 
aluminum of the famous 
“‘ Wearever ”’ brand. Parts 
nest compactly and do not 
rattle. Khaki carrying case 
to match uniform, with ad- 


(Former Price, $3.25) 


Scout Guard Rope 

No. 1276. Scout Guard Rope. 
Useful to Scouts when on 
parade duty, at rallies and ex- 
hibitions. Also valuable in 
emergencies and rescue work. 
Length, 15 feet; equipped 
with snap fastener and ring 
for joining to other 

ropes," WiHite:.'. ...5000 40c 


ke a ee $4.25 
(Former Price, 45c. ea.; 
$5.00 doz.) 
No. 1277. Same, but 
drab color, each...... 60c 
ey yr $6.50 


Scout Breeches 
No. 509. Scout Breeches, 
Standard Quality. The regu- 
lation article to match coat 
No. 506. Full pattern, 
equipped with belt loops and 
pockets. Legs laced below 
knee; to be worn with 
leggings or stockings. Ship- 


ping ight, 1 lb. 8 
SHR cyan -sehgrvonest $2.00 
(Former Price, $2.25) 


A SCOUT IS LOYAL 


When you need Scout supplies, do not forget that the Sales Department at National Head- 
quarters is conducted for the convenience of all Scouts and Scout Officials and that every 
penny of its small profit goes straight back into the Scout Movement. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





















"ieee of the 
Auto-Wheel Coaster Club 


How the Auto-Wheel Helps at Camp 


—First the long hike, with the 
Auto-Wheels carrying the heavy 
loads—tents, and chow, and fish- 
ing tackle, and all the rest. 

—And when we pitched camp, the 
Auto-Wheels did a man-sized job 
hauling away rubbish from the 
camp area, and bringing up fire- 
wood. 

Jim, the Club Captain, bossed the 
job, and camp was ready in forty 
minutes. 

We all wore our Club caps—the 
kind all Auto-Wheel Club mem- 
bers get free by writing the Buf- 
falo Sled Co. for details. 

BOYS: If you want to share the 
fun of the Auto-Wheel Coaster 
Club, write for booklet showing 
Auto-Wheel Coaster and Auto- 
Wheel Convertible Roadster. A 
Free Felt Pennant goes with this 
handsome booklet. 


cAuto-wheel Coaster 


and 


Auto Whedlsacoadster 


THE BUFFALO SLED CO. 
131 Schenck St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


In Canada: Preston, Ont. 
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might as well know that at the 
start.” 
“ That’s a lot of money,” gasped the boy, 
who was only twenty. 

“It will mean a lot to us if it gets 
away from you,” said the New York mem- 
ber of the firm. 

A nervous chill passed over the boy. It 
confused him. 

“Tl die first,” he blurted. 

The man laughed. “Don’t die, Burton. 
Deliver the package. Good-by.” 

At nine that night be boarded the 
sleeper. “Good-by, Burton,” said the 
manager in a low tone. “This is a test 
of your efficiency.” 5 

When he had prepared for the night he 
tied the package with a strong cord se- 
curely to his waist. Curling over it in his 
berth he slept fitfully. People rubbing 
against the curtain in passing up and down 
the aisle startled him so that he was wide 
awake, 

Once he dreamed. Mr. Collins, the Chi- 
cago manager, was meeting him at the sta- 
tion. He opened the bag for the package 
of jewels. It was gone. When he finally 
awoke—it seemed years—the reaction from 
apprehension to relief, as he felt the pack- 
age under him, was almost worth the 
nightmare. 

Finally he was conscious of the dreaded 
hand touching him. With a jump he 
grabbed the wrist of the porter who was 
prodding him. “Seben o'clock, suh.” 

As he neared Chicago that night he 
studied the photograph of-the manager, 
Mr. Collins, who was to meet him. Burton 
| had never seen him. He was smooth-faced, 
; had quite a large Roman nose and was 
| nearly bald. 
| Walking down the platform toward the 
| gate where many people were gathered to 
meet arrivals, he looked earnestly among 
the faces for the duplicate of the picture. 
Soon he spied a man who seemed to answer 
| the description. 

The man was peering from behind a 
group, his head twisting this way and that, 
as he sought to get a look at every face. 
He gave Burton the same keen examina- 
tion, but his eyes turned toward others. 
Studying him again, Burton decided that 


66 HAT little package is worth 
fifty thousand dollars. You 























Boys, here’s your chance to obtain a 
real typewriter. Get our plan, show it 


to your parents. It tells all about the 
$100 Oliver now Selling for $57 on easy 
terms of $3 per month. The same ma- 
chine used by big concerns. Over 700,- 
000 sold. Write for free 
catalog, with explanation 
of our remarkable plan. 
Canadian Price, $72 
THE CLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


29-B Cliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, Ilinois (46.07) 










the man was Mr. Collins. Passing through 
the lane of people and around behind him, 
he pulled his sleeve. “ Mr. Collins? ” 

The man turned his head impatiently 
and, half looking, blurted: “ Huh?” 

“T am Mr. Burton.” 

Almost savagely the stranger whirled 
about, exclaiming: “ Well, what of it?” 
His voice was heavy and rough. 

“TI have the package from Brown & 
Berkley.” 

Immediately the man became attentive. 
He took hold of the boy’s arm just above 
the elbow and stared at him. 

“How much of it is there?” he said. 

“Don’t you know?” said the boy. “ Are 
you Mr. Collins?” 

With a grim smile the man answered: 
“Yes, I’m Collins.” 

“Show me your card, please.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, boy; I'm Mr. Col- 
lins.” 

“Then show me your card!” 





Reaching into his pocket he produced 


one of the firm cards, “ Brewn <, Berkley, 
Jewelers, New York and Chicago,” with 
the name “Mr. Collins” in the lower 
corner. 

Putting his arm through the boy’s, he 
moved across the station. “Let’s go, 
We'll take a cab.’ 

“No one tried to hold me up,’ Burton 
said, jokingly, as they were stepping into 
the carriage. 

“Of course not,” said the man. 
ain’t no particular danger.” 


“ There 


IN’T! The Chicago manager, and 

using bad grammar? A creepy feel- 
ing, like paralysis, stole over the lad. He 
thought rapidly. Of course it was pos- 
sible that the Chicago manager might be 
illiterate, but what if——” 

The man chatted familiarly about busi- 
ness. The boy sat up straight, his heels 
raised from the floor like a sprinter on his 
mark; he clutched the bag resting on his 
knees. 

If he only had that picture at hand. 
He’d like to take another good look. The 
thought of the picture reminded him of 
something. The man was lounging back 
in the corner of his seat, well in the 
shadow. 

“ Excuse me,” said Burton, “is that hat 
of yours a Stetson? I am interested in 
good looking hats. May I look at that one 
you have on?” 

“ Oh, if you want to.” Taking it off with 
an indulgent air, the man held it out to 
him. 

The fellow was not bald. 

Burton felt that he was in the hands of 
a clever crook. He must escape. He 
planned it rapidly. Waiting until the cab 
was passing through a well-lighted street, 
he grasped the handle of the bag with his 
right hand, moved forward in his seat 
slightly so that he could reach the door 
catch with his left-hand. There was a tug, 
a scuffing noise, a leap into the street, a 
shout, “Stop! Thief!” A passing cab 
nearly ran him down. “ Police!” he yelled 
and ran blindly for the sidewalk where 
throngs were passing. 

Suddenly the boy went down, struck 
from somewhere. He clutched the bag. 
He felt the weight of human bodies thrown 
upon him. 

“ Police!” he grunted mufflingly. 

“Yes. The police ‘a’ got ye,” said a 
voice. 

Burton was yanked to his feet. 
policeman held him. 
into the officer’s arms. 

Twenty minutes later a group, consist- 
ing of Burton, the officer and the stranger, 
stood before the desk sergeant at police 
headquarters. The stranger was explain- 
ing: 

“TI tested the boy at the station to see 
it he was smart enough to demand identi- 
fication. He was, but it never occurred to 
me that he might become suspicious of me. 
He had a picture taken before I began 
wearing a wig. In the cab he found that 
I was not bald and tried to escape, believ- 
ing me a thief. And I thought then that 
he was crooked.” 

He put out his hand. 

“Burton, I’m sorry. I was to blame 
and you were smarter than I. You’re all 
right, boy, blessed if you ain’t.” 


A big 
He shoved the bag 
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CHAPTER X 
AN UNEXPECTED DASH 


T was a full minute before Don took 

the glass from his eye. In that minute 
he understood why Bobby yesterday had 
suddenly become cheerful. He had prob- 
ably caught sight of the twins as he 
searched for the knife, and had communi- 
cated with them before coming back to 
camp. 

“I got thinking of that ‘tomorrow’ of 
his,” Tim explained, “and about our first 
fire. Joe and Pete were headed for a 
river, and I thought that if this were the 
river they could not have helped seeing 
our blaze. Now that they’re here, what’s 
going to happen?” 

Don shook his head. If any mischief 
were afoot it would probably announce it- 
self before night. 

“ At that he might have been practicing,” 
Tim said suddenly. “Joe and Pete were 
never scouts. They can’t read semaphore.” 

“They taught Bobby knots,” Don said 
impatiently. “He’s probably taught them 
both Morse and semaphore.” 

From the camp came the high, clear 
note of a bugle. 

“We had better get back,” said Tim. 
“ We have a chance to watch Bobby better 
if he thinks we suspect nothing.” 

The Bobby of surly answers and sullen 
face was gone. He threshed about the 
water in joyous abandon. His voice rang 
with the sheer exultation of animal spirits. 
When‘he came out, dripping, he kicked up 
his heels like a colt released to pasture 
after days of confinement in a stable. 

“Wish I knew what he intends doing,” 
Don muttered uneasily. 


S soon as breakfast was over and 
camp had been policed, Mr. Joyce 
led the way to a new field. This time it 
was corn that engaged their attention. 
Here they worked in squads, several 
scouts gathering the ears and one carry- 
ing them by armfuls to central points 
where the wagons would pick them up. 
It was easier work than gathering to- 
matoes. There was not so much bending. 
Bobby was the gayest of the gay. He 
was a carrier, and the contagion of his 
high spirits spread through his squad. 

“What was the matter with you?’ 
Wally Woods asked. ‘* You’ve been a dif. 
ferent fellow today and yesterday.” 

“Oh, my ship has come in,’ Bobby said, 
and laughed. Don came along apparently 
to see how the work was _ progressing. 
Bobby quickly gathered an armful of corn 
and went with it toward the deposit point. 

“You fellows are far ahead of the other 
squads,” Don told the group, 

“Better give the credit to Bobby,” 
Wally said. “He’s got everybody on the 
go. I was just telling him what a changed 
fellow he is.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said his ship had come in.” 

“T guess it has,” Don said thoughtfully, 
and turned toward the next squad. 

He had intended to watch Bobby all 
that day. However, the thought came 
to him that while the work was on 
the trouble-maker was chained to his task. 
He had to carry for a busy group of 
harvesters, and he could not be absent.long 
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Bicycle riding is now 
made safe for everyone 
—autos hold no terror 


|! for the boy who has 


COASTER sire. 4a his wheel equipped 

! with the ATHERTON 
| ", 1: y COASTER BRAKE—it 
will positively control 
the bicycle in any 
emergency—" always.” 


Take a week-end run 
into the country— 
search out some good 
fishing, and that won- 
derful swimming hole 
that all live boys enjoy. 
Don’t be a_ stay-at- 
home, the ATHERTON 
COASTER BRAKE will 
insure your trip. 


For names of local 
bicycle dealers we 
will send you circu- 
lars and souvenir, 


Write today 








‘BUFFALO METAL GOODS CO. 
S= _ BUFFALO, N.Y. 


















How Many Miles 
have you ridden 


in those bike trips to camp—back 
and forth to “meets’’—all around 
the countryside where a fellow 
wants to know distances? Geta 





= That is why in many ~ European 
, ~! countries one in every six persons 
farides a bicycle, All armies use them 
by thousands. It is the workman’s 
. t car, with the cost of the 


CYCLOMETER 


ur record’s right there on yo 


iles; tite bla ok re on white cc punts 
tentha zor id by all dealers, 


THEVEEDER MFC. CO., Hasacias Conn. 

















Copy this Sketch 


and let’s see what can do with 
BS at. half usual price, 
Fa’ Don’t buy ~~ a> get our 
a Kree Ca lescribing 


on new offers, 







8. 
of individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent. Send sketch of 









amples ate a orkrof successful eav ‘over our i liberal terms a low prices, 
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The Landon School 3° fizrteoning M EA D CLE COMPANY 
DEPT, F17, CHICAGO 





1496 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0- 














ARK TIDD was fat. Catty 

Atkins is skinny. Mark had 
a good home. “Home?” isn’t in 
Catty Atkins’ vocabularv. 


He has a father—and ti.’s father 
is a big part of this story, but 
mighty small potatoes in the small 
town of Athens. 





bie 


A regular boy tramp is 


Clarence B. Kelland’s 
New Boy Character— 


CATTY ATKINS 


True as the attraction of opposites you'll 
like Catty just as much as ever you liked 
Mark, Nothing like Mark but equally lov- 
able. when you get to know Catty better 
you'll see he’s every inch a Kelland Boy. 

The things that happen to Catty and the 


other boys of Athens after Catty adopts this 
town as his own and where he tries to settle 
down his worthless father will keep you on 
the run and inaroar. Real Kelland fun in 
every instalment and real Keliand adven- 
ture that will keep you on tenter-hooks, 


“*The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
Boys in All the Worid.” 


Catty Atkins gets going in the August 
American Boy and you want to start in with 
him from scratch. Your father and mother 
will enjoy Catty and his father just as thou- 
sands of fathers and mothers have laughed 
and cried over Mark Tidd for six years. 


begin this great new Kelland serial. Tell 
your father about Catty Atkins and ask him 
to bring you home the August number (just 
out) beforeit’s sold out. Twenty cents a copy 
on news-stands. Orshow him that it’s sim- 
pler to have The American Boy coming reg- 
ularly by mail with Catty Atkins and all the 
other fine stories and articles every month in 
the year for $2.00. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
54 AMERICAN BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 


Be sure to get this August number of The 
American Boy from your newsdealer and 


























Allen Military 
School 


428 Waltham Street, West Newton, Mass. 


U. 8. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge says: 
it is a@ great pleasureto me to know that a school 
with the history and standing of the Allen School Ps 
has taken up with such seriousness and complete- \% 
ness the work of giving military training to tis 
pupils. This is something that all our large schools 
and all our colleges and universities ought to do.” 

The chief purpose of the Allen Military School is to develop through strict military discipline ‘ 
alert, self-reliant minds and bodies, prepared to meet any emergency. 

The Allen School is situated in the country ten miles from Boston. College preparatory and 
elective courses are offered under a mature and experienced faculty. Instruction is given in small 
classes, so that attention can be paid to the individual. 

The buildings are modern and well equipped. There is every facility for outdoor and indoor 
sports, with gymnasium, swimming pool, and athletic fields. The physical training at Allen 
School is particularly thorough. 

The dormitories are in roomy, homelike buildings. The younger boys live in separate residences» 
under the direct care of house masters and mothers. The Allen School is a splendid place to 
begin moulding the minds and habits of the young boy. Here he acquires strict ideals of personal 
honor and service at an early age, which will endure through life. 

For booklet address 

THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 




















BOYS’ LIFE 


without arousing a cry of protest, for the 
picked corn would begin to choke the row, 
Whatever he planned to do would be done 
after the work was over—probably to- 
night. 

At dinner the boy had an amazing ap- 
petite, and the farm-hands, no mean eaters 
themselves, looked at him in wonder- 
ment. After dinner he walked out with 
Wally Woods, and held that scout in con- 
versation outside the kitchen. 

“You can take it,” Wally said, “but 
don’t lose it.” 

That was the only part of the dialogue 
Don heard. He intended to ask Wally 
about it as soon as they all got back to 
the field. But as they walked away from 
the house, there was a scream from the 
kitchen, They had left the servant cutting 
meat. Now she came running out wring- 
ing a blood-dripping hand. 

“Get the kit, Tim,” Don called. 


IM dashed toward the camp. When he 

returned the girl, white-faced, was 
sitting on the kitchen steps, and Mrs. 
Joyce was fluttering about her in excite- 
ment. Don opened the first-aid . kit, 
cleaned around the wound, and poured in 
some iodine. 

The girl screamed, and tried to jump 
up. Tim held her, and after a moment, 
as the pain eased, her struggles ceased. 
Deftly Don ran the end of a bandage roll 
about the injured hand, Often in_ his 
second-class days, he had done the hand 
bandage with some scout sitting as a 
patient victim and with his eyes glued to 
a page of the Handbook. Now, for the 
first time he was dressing a real wound. 

“I guess you'll be all right,” he said 
when he had finished. 

The girl gave him a flustered nod of 
thanks. Mrs, Joyce was frankly amazed 
at his skill. With Tim at his side he 
walked to the corn-field. He had com- 
pletely forgotten that there was a question 
he wanted to ask Wally Woods. 

At 5 o’clock, when the Troop quit, banks 
of sullen clouds were piling up in the 
northwest. The day had turned breath- 
lessly humid. Now and then the echoes 
carried the faint rumble of thunder. 

“We had better hurry our swim,” Tim 
advised wisely. 

“T’ll be overboard in five minutes,” said 


' Ritter. 


O one noticed the boy who went first 

to Wally’s tent and then to his own— 
and who did not come out. Had the flap 
been lifted, he would have been found on 
his knees wrapping his few belongings in 
a piece of canvas. The bundle made, he 
tied it securely and looked out from the 
tent cautiously. 

The camp was deserted. Instead of 
going straight down the hill to where the 
others were swimming, he made off on an 
angle. Coming to the end of the hill, he 
concealed himself behind a bowlder and 
waited until no face was turned in his 
direction. Then he darted for the water. 

Suddenly, back at the swimming place, 
Don missed a face and swam ashore. 
“ Where’s Bobby?” he called. 

No one knew. 

“Tim! He’s gone. He 

“There he is,’ Ritter shouted. 

Downstream, Bobby was swimming 
leisurely toward the middle of the river. 

“He’s getting pretty far out,’ Wally 
observed. “He ought to get the come 
back signal.” 

“ Give it,’ Don ordered. 

Wally whistled shrilly, once, twice, three 
times. Bobby began to swim fast, 
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Twenty acres. Pre- 
pares for Colleges and ‘Technical 
Schools. Ranks with the highest grade 
schools in New England, yet the tuition 
is moderate. Individual influences and 
instruction. Modern gymnasium. Ath- 
letic field, running track. Skating. In- 

vigorating winter sports. 40th year. 

Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D., Rector 










Five buildings. 























AT WENTWORTH 





“What’s that on his back?” somebody 
asked. “Looks as though he had some- 
thing tied there.” 

“It’s the canvas I use over my bed, 


Wally cried angrily. “He asked me 
could he borrow it to cut out one for him- 
self, What’s he got wrapped up in it?” 


Don did not have to speculate. He 
knew. He told himself in sick dismay that 
he had brought this on himself by not 
maintaining a valiant guard. 

A dripping arm lifted itself from the 
water and waved to him. “ Want me to 
start after him?” Tim demanded. 

Don shook his head. “ He’s got too big 
a lead.” 

“Say,” Wally said uneasily, “he’s past 
the center of the river. It looks as though 
he’s swimming straight for the other— 
What’s that?” 

The “that” was a rowboat. It shot 
from a place on the other shore «nd made 
for the swimming boy. Nearing him, it 
swung about and waited, and he caught 
the stern, clung there a moment, and then 
climbed aboard. The rowers bent to their 
oars, and the boat went swiftly down the 
river. 

“Joe and Pete Rivers,” said Ritter. 
“ Holy mackeral!” 

(To be continued in September Boys’ Lire) 





MILITARY ACADEMY S*ysp!*sr2e¢ oly giver 
k, bi dipchaed te hath “cad teat Reames aed 
wor ut leveloped in health an 2) appy ‘ood, 
plentiful f and an active outdoor life. FWwentworth boys 
are taught to do things.’’ Theories of study made attractive 
by actual! field maneuvers, flag signaling, telegraph, telephone, 
wireless, bridge building, hikes, camping, etc. One of the 
“TEN HONOR SCHOOLS” of the United States. Separate 
school for boys 9 to 14. For catalog address 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt., Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 
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Box 429, Front Roya 1,Va. 


Randolph-Macon anes 











School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System, Liberal gifts 
make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost 
$100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools 
Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor sports. 28th 
session opens September 16th, 1919. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 














> training again open to civil 

E | e ctr i Cc a | ians. Over 3000 men trained 

for electrical industries in ex- 

perience of more than a quarter of a century. For men 

of character, ambition and limited time. Condensed 
course in Electrical 

enables grad- 


Engineering uates to se- 


cure good 
positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 
chanical Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install 
wiring and test electrical machinery. Course with diploma 


er In One Year 


Thoroughly equipped fireproof dormito- 
ries, dining hall, laboratories, shops. 
Free catalog. 27th year opens Oct. 1,1919 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
138 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Yeu can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70-page book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 107 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


Boys’ Whipping To 

Wild, Fast and Furious Fun. 

Greatest top invention of the age. 

Perpetual motion at a crack of the whip. 

Sent complete, including patented whipping 
top and dandy whip with lash, 35 cents. 


The Standard Toy and Novelty Company 


606 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, O, 



















inside of his right eye down through the 
cheek to the corner of his lip. In healing 
the wound had twisted the flesh into a 
fixed sneer. Above the fierce face thick 
eyebrows met, matted like the fur of a 
wild beast, making a straight black line 
across the low forehead. The cruel eyes 
gleamed green in the dim light with a 
tiger-like glare in their depths. One look 
and the boys knew they were in the 
clutches of “Scar” Dawson, the most 
dreaded out-law on the Canadian border. 
To be continued in the September 
Boys’ Lire 
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ABOUT OYSTERS 

HE eggs of the oyster are hatched 

within the oyster, and there retained 
until partly matured. These tiny things 
held in the gills and mantle folds until 
the time of spawning, which begins in 
May and lasts through the summer 
months. When the oysters are first let 
loose they are the funniest little globes, 
with lashing, hair-like appendages known 
as Cilia, the little oysters being called spat. 
They then swim freely from place to place 
for several days until they find a resting- 
place. As the culturist knows that these 
spats will become fixed upon any object 
that he may supply for that purpose, he 
strews on the ocean bottom great quan- 
tities of all sorts of material, oyster shells, 
etc., to which the young oysters attach 
themselves. 

Sometimes the oysters are transplanted 
several times. They become marketable in 
from three to five years. ’ 

We call the attention of those who visit 
the seashore to the picturesque ferms in 
which oysters may be often found attached 
together or to small stones. The latter are 
especially picturesque and are worthy of 
study. 





Build and 
De Ravillan 


This Model of preg: 
De H-4 ttle Plane 
Here's a new IDPAL Model Aeroplane—a faith- 


ful duplicate of the wat-famous Battle Plane that 
downed the enemy over the battlefields of France. 


This new IDEAL Model is in every detail a prac- 
tical, 3-ft. copy of the original. Has oval aluminum 
radiator, veneer cockpit and fuselage, aluminum 
top and bottom engine cowling, hand carved pro- 
peller, ball-bearing propeller shaft and rubber- 
tired disc wheels. Guaranteed to fly from the 
ground. Miniature gun mounts and guns can be 
made and mounted on the rear cockpit. Build 
one; it’s easy! IDEAL Accurate Scale Drawing, 
including building and flying instructions, show 
any bright boy how to do it. 
PLANS AND INSTRUCTIONS 
for any of these ‘planes sent postpaid 

DE HAVILLAND BA’ E PLANE ...... 35c 
Curtiss Military Taube Monoplane 25c 


TraGetOP... 2000 25c Cecil Peoli 
Bleriot Monoplane 25c ORR. 26 +s pele< 25c 
Nieuport Mono- NC-4 (ready 


plane......... . 25c August 15th) .. 50c 

Advance Orders now booked for NC-4 Plans. 
IDEAL Model Aeroplane Construction Outfits containing all 
parts and materiale needed to build these Model Aeroplanes are 
told by Leading Toy, Sporting Goods and Department Stores, 
Ask for them at your store, 











IDEAL Model Aeroplane Catalog. 48 pages. 5c Postpaid 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Cor. Wooster and Houston Sts., N. Y. City 





They are fast and made to last; 
they are quality tires of which an 


boy can well be i. Th 
id speed and wales to his bic cle, 


whether new or old. Choice of six 
@ifferent styles, all with distinctive 
_ non-skid treads, excevtion Rollfast 
met Racer. 62.59 to $5.00. 
man A 
So hastcaneiees waist aia et 
er can't supply Roilfasts. ‘ 


D.P.Harris Héw.& Mfg.Co., 24-26 Murray St.,N.Y 


















Be sure to ask 
for this Book 


T shows the very 

latest styles in 
bicycles—by far the 
finest line we have 
ever carried. New 
curved topbar models 
with truss forks. Our Stream- 
tebike is the leader of all bicycles 
. Even the children’s mod- 
els have_ curved top bars, exten- 
sion handle ds. 


AWTHORNE 
BICYCLES 
GUARANTEED Large setections 


4 Styles, sizes and colors to 
i@ please everyone. A full line of boys’ 
= and men’s models, also ladies’ and 
% children’s models. Remember this— 

WTHORNE BICYCLE is guar- 
action or your money 











Tires, Electric Horns, Etc. 
also shown in our new Bicycle Book. 


Write now for this book, 








MESS PANS 


3000 Aluminum U. S. Army Pans left over 
from Government contract. Just the thing 
for a hike or camp. $1.00 each, or in 
lots of ten, 75c. each, twenty-five, 65c.; 
fifty, 60c. each. 

GEO. K. DILLER, 


90 West Broadway, New York City. 
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Free 
Trial 
a Week 


You may have i choice of more than 2,000 instruments for a weet’ trial i in 

your own home, lay it pS if it were your own. Then, if you wish, you it back 
at our expense, does not cost you a penny. Don’t ‘ae this big cle.” 

f you decide to buy you may pay the low 7 > oom ice at _ rate 

‘. ae Sopa +f > » tne ee Pte” ten has stood for the Highest quality for 

. nearly two contagion. Every known musical instrument = to you at direct- 


\ rom-the-manufacturer’s price. We've supplied U. 
pa) Gov’t with trumpets for 65 years. es eae, cre 


Send the Coupon 7 ™Redelh Worliverce 


t, Gin ti, 
Just put put your name and address on the coupon RX Ey hw 
now. at instrument you are intereste send m 160- 
in. There is no obligation. We will send you the big ; Bay = Plogee s iy free, Also tell 


160-page book frec and prepaid. Send coupon now! 7 bout your special offer direct from the 
‘e! 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Ce. Fa. 
East Fourth oneen Cincinnati, Ohio. g° Address......... 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. , ey ae 


(Name of Instrument here) 


























HELLO, FELLERS! 


Here’s your chance to get a lot of 
good reading—just the kind you 
like best—Outdoor sport and ad- 
venture—at a big bargain. 


i Three big issues of NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN for about half the 
regular price, 








NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGA- 
ZINE is crammed full of Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Camping and Trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camping and trapping outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN tells how to 
shoot and fish, how to train a dog, how to 
trap fur bearing animals, how to start and 
run a gun or rifle club, how to cook your grub in the 
woods, how to build boats and canoes, and a lot of other 
things you want to know about, 


Send 2 in stamps or coin and we will mail you 3 copies 


of NATION AL SPORTSMAN together with big list of 
prizes which we give for new subscriptions. 


National Sportsman Magazine, 217 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















Hey Fellows: 


Earn money in vacation time ? 
Sell Wonder Ice Savers—We 
guarantee to save one-fourth or 
more of ice bill or money re- 
funded. Sell for 50 cents and 
you make 25 cents. Write now 
for particulars. The season is 
short, but good. 


WATERPROOF PRODUCTS 
CORP’N 
2719 Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, III. 











March at the head of the 
column. Getan Army Bugle 
direct from manufacturer at 
wholesale price. 15 inches 
long (Not a toy, or ‘‘second.”’) 
Made of brass, finely polished. 
Key of G, with slide to F. 2 cord rings. 
Nickel mouthpiece attached with chain. 
Send no money. Just mail your name and 
address. This Regulation Army Field 
Trumpet will be shipped parcc 
Post paid, with privileze of ex- 
amination. If satisfied, pay post- 
man $4.40. 


MORGAN MFG. CO. 
Dept. 75C 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

“Manufacturers of American Instruments 




















Sor Americans" 








Official News | 


(Concluded from page 29) 3 








impossible again to appeal to the patriotism 
of the American people. But I never have 
for one instant believed that; I felt sure 
that we could again appeal to the patriot- 
ism of the American people—that you 
boys could appeal to the American people, 
and I did, and you did—and the result 
showed the glorious triumph of the 
patriotism of the American people. It 
was an easy thing. I went out from Wash- 
ington on a three weeks’ campaign, ex- 
pecting a heavy and arduous task, and so 
far from having any difficulty, I simply 
went qut to witness a memorable triumph 
of American patriotism everywhere; and 
the same spirit was exhibited then as was 
exhibited by you boys that put the Loan 
not only over the top, but WAY OVER 
the top. 

“ And you had a conspicuous part in the 
campaign, and again I want to thank you 
for the patriotism you manifested in that 
campaign.” 





A Bunkie of the | 


BucKaroos 
(Concluded from page 49) 
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in his gummy boots, “you might not be- 
lieve it, kid, but I’m obliged to you for 
this. If I ever get the danged stuff off— 
which I has my doubts—and I ever meet 
you, I’d admire to shake hands. Some 
folks has got to have their soul washed 
clean to see the error of their ways, I 
reckon, but good old tar will—welli, so- 
long, cowboy, I’m pointing -toward the 
border.” 

Reddy sat there and watched the dusky, 
gobby figure walk heavily down to the 
creek, top the other ridge and stop. At 
the skyline it lifted one sticky arm, and 
waved farewell. 

Reddy whirled his sombrero aloft, 
whistled unmusically through his teeth, 
and rode slowly back toward the corral. 

“One extra letter,” he mused, “saved 
that poor nester, put Bellows ite he 
deserves to be and gummed up a bad-man 
for fair. Yessir, Paint,” he leaned for- 
ward and patted his pinto between the 
ears, “ I’m a regular cow hand. A bunkie 
of the buckaroos, eh?” 

And the painted pony nodded its head 
until the bridle chains jingled in emphatic: 
agreement. 


THE FORD BIRD PRESERVE 


HE Ford Bird Preserve, the sensible 

fad of a big-hearted - millionaire, is 
near the village of Dearborn, ten miles 
from Detroit. Mr. Henry Ford owns 
about 5,000 acres situated on both sides 
of the River Rouge. On one side is a 
carpenter shop where are constructed the 
many bird houses, some of strange and 
wonderful make. : 

Across the highway is the reserve prop- 
er, containing about two thousand acres. 
Some of the land is covered with trees 
and bushes, some open, some low lying 
and marshy. Through these bottom lands 
runs the River Rouge. On the river banks 
are the feeding boxes of all different 
shapes and sizes, holding all manner of 





food. 
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Stamps 


(Concluded from page 50) 








wines 


symbolical of the occupation (agriculture) 
of the Letts. Three varieties, same design, 
on ruled writing paper. Six varieties, 
same design, on ordinary gummed stamp 
paper. Seven varieties, same design, on 
paper water-marked with honeycombs, 

Lithuania—24 varieties, typographed, 
six stamps to a sheet. Crudely executed 
and without distinctive design, with only 
letters and figures appearing on each 
stamp. Three varieties with design repre- 
senting St. George on a circular shield. 

Luboml (West Russia)—5 varieties, 
showing views of Luboml and with in- 
scriptions appearing in four languages— 
Polish, Russian, Yiddish and German, 

Poland—42 varieties of the German over- 
printed “Gen.-Gouv. Warschau” series, 
which German troops imposed upon the 
Poles during the war, now surcharged 
“Poczta Polska” (Polish Republic). Ten 
varieties of these German overprinted 
stamps now surcharged “Na ° Scarb 
Narodowy,” ten varieties surcharged 
“Polska Poczta Ostroleka,”’ and 10 va- 
rieties surcharged “Polska Poczta Os- 
trow,” for use in various parts of Poland. 

Poland—6 varieties. Stamps which the 
Germans during the war permitted the 
citizens of Warsaw to issue, now sur- 
charged “ Polska Poczta” and new values. 

Poland— 20 varieties of Austrian 
stamps, now surcharged “ Polska Poczta” 
and new values. Three varieties of Bosnian 
stamps similarly overprinted. 

Poland—-21 varieties of a_ definitive 
series, with currency terms in pfennig and 
marks; 18 varieties in heller and korona; 
11 varieties in halerze and halerzy. These 
were for use in parts of Poland where 
various types of coin were in circulation. 
All these are now reported to have been 
superseded by one general issue. 

Russia—2 varieties, issued under 
Kerensky government before Lenine and 
Trotsky inaugurated the regime of the 
Bolsheviki. Design: a man’s hand con- 
taining a sword breaking a chain, sym- 
bolizing “ kreedom Breaking the Chain of 
Bondage.” 

Ukrania—21 varieties of Russian stamps 
of the days of Nicholas Romanoff, now 
overprinted, with a triform said to repre- 
sent a candelabrum in the Cathedral of St. 
Sophia at Kiev; this was a_ provisional 
issue. Fifteen varieties of Austrian 
stamps surcharged in Russian characters; 
used while Ukranian troops occupied 
Stanislau, capital of Galicia. 

Ukrania—5 varieties, definitive series, 
with the triform as part of the design. 

Transylvania—21 varieties of Hungarian 
stamps now surcharged in Rumanian cur- 
rency terms of bani and lei. 





HIKING R. ATIONS 


For Four Boys, Turee Meats 
4 lbs. Breadstuffs, in waxed paper. 
1 Ib. Bacon, sliced thin, without rind, in 
waxed paper. 
- Ib, Cheese, in waxed paper. 
1 doz. Eggs in carton. 
1 can Evaporated milk, not sweetened. 
¥, lb. Butter, in tin. 
¥% lb. Sugar, in bag. 
Y% lb. Dried fruit, in waxed paper; or 
lemons. 
\% lb. Ground coffee, in bag. 
1 can Jam. 
1/6 lb. Salt, in joint of bamboo, corked. 
Pepper, in waxed paper. 














more like you.” 


one thing better than others. 


Correspondence Schools. 


Every office, store and factoryin the 
country is looking for boys withenough 
ambition to devote part of their spare 
timetolearningsomething worth while. 
Prove that you are that kind of a boy! 
And do it now! 


The way is easy. Use this coupon. 
Simply show us that you are really in- 
terested in getting ahead and we will 
tell you what we are doing for thou- 
sands of other boys and what we can 
do for you. Mark and mailthe coupon 



















“You Get The Job’ 


“We’ve been watching you, young man. We know you’re made of 
the stuff that wins. The boy that cares enough about his future to 
study in his spare time is the kind we want in this business. You’re 
getting you’re promotion on what you know, and I wish we had 


The boss can’t take chances. When he hasa responsible job to fill, he picks 
a man frained to hold it. He’s watching you right now, hoping you'll be ready 
when your opportunity comes. Start foday and train yourself to do some 


And you can get ready. Wherever you are, whatever your chosen work, 
you can train yourself right at home in spare time through the International 


— — om oem oe TEAR OUT HERE ae ae ee ee oe 























INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
8575, Scranton, Pa. 
Explain PES about your Course in the subject marked Xs 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting and Rys. 
Ly ipae Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL E ENGINEER 





‘Toolmaker 

Ship Draftsman 

Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
Mine Foreman or Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
re ars and Builder 





Concrete Bui idee 
PLUMBING AND MEATING 
(CHEMIST 





Name. 
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Mail 
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Dea 

come in 44 styles, 

Greatly improved; prices reduced. WE 
DELIVER FREE to you on approval and 
$0 days trial, actual riding test. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
™ small advance over our Special Fac- 

@ tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

& TIRES, lampe, wheels, ae and 
supplies at half usual ces. 

Do not abicycle, so or sun- 
oe — you get our big free 
















Tteral 6 va og. — —_ and 
Ranger e' terms. pos: ngs every 


Electric 
Lighted CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike # EAD Dept.F17, Chicago 








This Scout Axe 
Is a Dandy 


It’s the Oficial PLUMB 
Scout Axe. Perfectin shape, 
balance and temper. Madeof 
one-piece, sp“ cial steel. Holds 
its keen edge through the 
toughest knot. 
Strong hickory 
handle, securely 

8 


convenient nail- 
pulling slot. Ask 
for the 


PLUM - 











Price $1.25. Axe with Leather Sheath $1.50 
Sold by all good hardware stores everywhere 
FAYETTE R. PLUM, Inc., Mfrs., Philadelphia 
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First Prize Winner—Ralph  Iubbard, 
Troop No, 3 B. S, A., 1038 University Avenue, 
Boulder, Colo. For yroup 1, 2,.3,-4, 5, 6, 7, 
Ss 9 30; £1. 

1, 2, 3, 4, Putting the “ outing”’ in “ Scout- 
ing;” ‘Troops from Boulder, Colorado, be- 
come Indians, camp in teepees climb. the 
Araphoe Peaks, etc., ete., et?, and make us 
Eastern Scouts wish we were out there; 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

2. Lake Sebago, Maine—Al ©. Schmitt, 
416 Traphagen Street, Hoboken, N. J. 

1: Nature Studies—H. A. Laport, R. I. 

oe 4, Concord, N. H. 





15. A Scout Camp—* Somewhere in Chi- = 
na.” Scoutmaster Theodore Hobbie, Keeling, 
China 


16. A Vermont Trout Stream—Stanlcy 
R. Chase, Waterbury, Vt. 

17. Where to Spend the Hot Days-— 
Scout Kenneth Rigsby, Troop No, 1, Jeifer- 
sonville, Ind. 

18. Time to Be Fed—Curtis Baxter, Pomt 
Pleasant, W. Va. 

19. Who's Coming for a Ride—R. M. 
Darnell, Hillside, Ariz. 

20. *Possums—Chester W. Miller, 209 
Sallier Street, Lake Charles, La. 

21. Making Friends—Roland D. Hussey, 
407 Lebanon Street, Melrose, Mass. 
| 22 “Oh! for a Swim.” = 














Edward Cave <= 








? . the Boy Scouts’ 
Oys 1 e Magazine is issued 
monthly by the Boy 


Scouts of America. 


3 / It is the official magazine of that great = 
organization and is devoted to the best in- — 

e terests of EVERY BOY IN AMERICA, a 

It is packed full of the finest stories for : 

boys; stories with plenty of excitement in = 

them, plenty of fun of the right sort; 
stories about camping, woodcraft, handi- 
craft, scouting, trailing, signaling, base- 
ball, football, basketball, animals—in fact, 





Bing! It’s here with bells on. The book you have 


wanted for so long. The book that tells you every- every sport, recreation or activity in boys’ 
‘ h k e A d b f life, presented for the entertainment of 
thing about a camp wort nowing. /1n est o alt boys. 

















Enclosed please find $1.50 in payment for fourteen months’ subscription te BOYS’ LIFE, 


Its stories are written by the greatest 
“The Boy’s Camp Book,” by Edward Cave, illus- sketches by famous artists, and photo- 
know. about Scouting, and instructions 
in- The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
pages. Chapters on Camp Grounds, Tents, Equip single copies, 15 cents. 
Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid by 
you if you are planning a camping trip this summer. 
age ; foreign subscription requires 25 cents 
‘é ’ ”? : ’ 
to BOYS LIFE, your official Boy Scouts Maga- enclosed it means your subscription has 
ends. ‘Tear off this address and send it 
This offer will only be held open for a limited time. tion, ‘and you will not miss a copy. 
All advertisements published in Boys’ 
The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
worth while for the boys to have. 
the Boy Scouts’ magazine, and a copy of the ““‘Boys’ Camp Book. 
Magazine and dence that all claims made with reference 
addresses. a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
ne — %.¢) >aqgeG Glee 1 Hal all of their dealings harmonize with Scout 


all you can get it free. “boy story” writers. Every issue pro- 
fusely illustrated, with colored cover, 
. ; graphs from all over the world. 
trated by Norman Rockwell, with whose Scout pictures It contains what every Scout wants to = 
in the Red Cross Magazine youeare familiar, has 194 that help Scouts to pass their tests, = 
ment, The Troop’s Camping Kit, Cooking, Hikes, Postage.—Postage to all parts of the 
. h bj . ] United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Camp Athletics and many other subjects vital to 
us. Subscribers in Canada must add 10 
cents to yearly subscription price for post- 
. . ‘ 
This is your chance to get a copy of ‘‘The Boy’s —— 
b e 7 
Camp Book”’ and a fourteen months’ subscription IR Ig Hf_,the magazine arrives 
enewalS with a renewal order blank 
-- > , expired. Addres the w -r indicates 
zine, both for only $1.50, the regular price of a years the month with which. your subscription 
subscription to the magazine alone. Act promptly. roy Rg ig oF AR 
Send $1.50 with this coupon and mail today! | Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“a ” . 
Ads” Are Reliable 
GREAT TWO FOR ONE OFFER Lire are carefully investigated and ap- 
mn ae proved by the Editorial Board of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA |] ments of — =. and ——— 
hich we believe w e not only of in- 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK sesent to the readers of Boys’ Lirn, but 
In every case the article advertised is 
first submitted for examination, as evi- 
k can go to it are as represented. 
po mom omnes .% - The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
Canadian or | 
i dvertisers should be not only con- 
~~ cma siderate, but scrupulotsly careful to have 
standards, and thus reflect credit upon the alll 
Boy Scout Movement. 



































TO ALL INTENTS 


AND 


TO ALL IN TENTS 


The month of August is the camper’s month. A canvas shelter 
from the glaring sun is all right, but the shelter of shelters is a 
piece of specially selected and proved material built into an 


official 
EISNER 


Scout Uniform. The best protection against all kinds of 


weather. 


THE COMPANY 


Established in 1884. The Sigmund 
Eisner Company has grown to be the 
largest plant in the world for the 


THE GUARANTEE 


The material used in the official 
uniform of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica has been selected after most care- 


Send for free 
Scout Booklet 


ful investigation, including thirty 
days’ sun test, and the acid and 
strength tests. 

It is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers as well as by National Head- 
quarters when properly handled in 
washing against fading or shrinking. 
All guaranteed garments have the 
official seal of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and cases of unsatisfactory 
service should be reported, with a 
written statement of the process fol- 
lowed in washing. 


Office 105 Fitth Avenue, New York City. 


—‘**How to 
Wash and Care 
for Your Uni- 
form Prop- 
erly.”’ 


manufacture of uniforms of every 
description. It now comprises 33 
FACTORIES IN ALL. 

Besides Scout Uniforms, and all 
requisites such as BELTS, HATS, 
LEGGINGS, Etc., the SIGMUND 
EISNER COMPANY makes tens 
of thousands of the OFFICIAL 
UNITED STATES ARMY UNI- 
FORMS. 





Factories—Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Members of the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps are recognized in their home towns 
as expert marksmen, and take great 
pride in their organization, 

; 


W il a s , ; e . ; ” 
What makes a gun “kick : 
Points about rifle shooting which you learn in the W. J. R. C. 


reason why the .22 is the rife with which boys and girls of America. It is intended to de- 
to start shooting velop the qualities of fair play and manliness 


which are essential to success in after life. Any 
To know just what makes a gun “kick” may not boy or girl not over 18, who n good standing in 
seem to you to be essential to good shooting, but 


But do you know what makes his or her community, is eligible. 
a tifle “kick,” and why a high the ye eonpe sins ii boy egies little nem pe hi Membership in the W. J. R. C. covers the entire 
ower rifle “kicks” s0 much oa hot un less ee ee ittle trick o lis 7 United States. There is hardly a town now that 
pow ' bocce _ —— ou must know your gun as if it were a live has not at least a small Unitewhere boys are com- 
more than a .22? oRing. peting for the famous Winchester Mar ksman, 
, . The boys of the W. J. R.C. have a great ad- Sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman Medals 
When you pull the trigger fl ply he aE Rag 
’ vantage over the fellows who don’t belong to any 
the bullet starts forw ard, recognized rifle club. | They get all the s shooting 2 
driven by the gases from the burning instructions they need to become real experts in Get the official plan and 
rule book 
Write today for the Winchester Junior Rifle 


powder. The weight of the bullet and the use of rifles. They have competent men to 
Start a W. J. R. C. Unit Corps “Plan for organizing a W. J. nc. nit; 


‘ ; A teach them all the fine points of shooting. 
the resistance of the air tend to check the 
and for the official rule book ‘How to handle a rifle 
” 


VERYONE who knows 
anything about guns 
knows what “kick” is. 


Sharpshooter 
fedal 


progress of the bullet. If this resistance 
were great enough the bullet would stand 


still and the gun would be shot back. But 
the bullet is so much smaller than the 
rifle that it moves forward at high speed, 


with your friends safely. 


Why not get together with half a dozen of your 
chums, join the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps and 


This booklet tells you all about the W. J. R.C 
and describes in detail the fine points of shooting— 


alignment of sights, the three correct positions, 
rules for gun safety, the care of rifles, and the 
proper rifles for you to use. 


organize a regular Unit which will be officially 
recognized by National Headquarters of the 
Winchester Junior Ritle Corps? Any boy whogets 
a Unit started receives a Special Service Pin. 

The W. J. R. C. will help you from start to 
finish in rigging up anindoor or outdoor range. It 
provides for officers, supervisors and adult in- 
structors to make your shooting safe. 


and the gun moves very little. 

High power rifles have a hard “kick” 
because their big bullets travel at high 
velocity and meet with great resistance. 
This forces the rifle back against the 
shoulder. 

The .22 bullet is small and has a low a costs yon nothing to F es the W. J. R. C. 
ae ee ee | Cage ROE He PS 1ere are no dues and no military obligations. The 
ve locity . As a result, there is hardly any W. J. R. C. was organized solely to encourage bet- 
noticeable recoil, or “‘kick. This is one ter marksmanship and better sportsmanship among 


National Headquarters 


Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., 


U.S. A. Division 810 


Standard types of .22 Winchester Rifles, popular with members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 


a 


WinchesterJunior Rifle Corps 


National Headquarters, 

275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, 
Conn., U. S. A. Division 810. 
Gentlemen: 

Please register my name as 4 meme 
ber of the Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps, and send me a membershiD 
button and certificate of membership. 

| Also tell me how to organize a local 
| Unit of the W. J. R.C. 
Very truly yours, 


WINCHESTER MODEL .0. Take-down repeating 
22 calibre rifle, 24-inch octagon barrel. The stand- 
ard target rifle for over 25 years. 


WINCHESTER Take-down .22 calibre single shot rifle. 
A low priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 


Street AdArESS..... 6c cece rec enneeee 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


CU. oc cccccccscccccced State......0+¢ 








National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Avenue, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 





THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 








